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Or the many schemes of reconstruction after the war, the 
greater part relate to internal social reform; but there are two 
others, quite as keenly discussed, and quite as necessary to be 
discussed, which relate to our external policy. It has been 
usual to treat them quite independently of each other, owing 
probably to the fact that they commend themselves specially 
to thinkers of different types; and those who are most 
enthusiastic about one are apt to be lukewarm about the 
other. 

A “League of Nations ” is the favourite ideal of those who 
hold with Edith Cavell that “ patriotism is not enough”; whose 
chief preoccupation is with the best means of preventing the 
recurrence of war and minimising the necessity for warlike 
preparations ; and who are quite willing to submit the claims 
of their own country to an international tribunal if other 
nations will do the same. 

“The Commonwealth of Nations,” on the other hand, as 
meaning a closer union than exists at present, and on more 
equal terms, between Great Britain and her five semi- 
independent “Dominions,” is advocated by Mr Curtis in 
the “ Round Table” series of papers, with the avowed object 
of making the dominant white population of the polyglot 
British Empire better able to hold their own against any 
probable combination of foreign Powers, or against any 
insubordination on the part of the subject races within the 
Empire; in short, to be as far as possible independent of the 
good-will of the rest of the world. 
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It seems worth while to inquire how far these two ideals 
are compatible, and, if and so far as they are incompatible, 
which ought to give way to the other. 

Much lip service has been given, both in the press and in 
Parliament, to the principle of a League of Nations to be 
constituted immediately after the war, and as a part of the 
settlement ; but there has been no approach, so far, to general 
agreement as to the form it should take. The least ambitious 
scheme, propounded before the war by an American statesman, 
is limited to constituting an international tribunal prepared 
to hear and determine all “justiciable” disputes that may be 
submitted to it, and to getting as many Powers as possible to 
pledge themselves by treaty to resort to that tribunal, and to 
abide by its award, instead of going to war; leaving those who 
refuse to be brought to reason, if possible, by the force of 
public opinion, and leaving to chance, without any definite 
provision, the application in the last resort of some form of 
coercive action. At the other extreme we have that eminent 
Socialist and anti-Imperialist, Mr J. A. Hobson,? who will 
not be satisfied by anything short of a pledge by every national 
Government to place a specified contingent at the disposal of 
an international executive, which is to be responsible to an 
international parliament, composed of elected representatives 
of all civilised States, great or small, in some rough proportion 
to population ; the mode of election to be prescribed by each 
nation for its own representatives, but the author’s strong wish 
being that it should be generally democratic, and that they 
should at all events not be mere nominees of their respective 
Foreign Offices. Between these extremes come the various 
proposals of Mr Lowes Dickinson, Sir F. Pollock, Lord 
Bryce, Lord Parker, and others. 

Now, whichever of these schemes any one of us may 
happen to prefer, and whichever may ultimately be tried, it 
will hardly be disputed that the working out of it in practice 
must be a matter of extreme delicacy, and that success will be 
impossible without a very large measure of general good-will. 
The crux of the problem, therefore, is to discover the political 
arrangements which will be best adapted to maximise this 
general good-will and to counteract the impulses which 
are constantly driving men and nations into attitudes of 
antagonism. What has history, and especially modern history, 
to teach us on this subject ? 

It is common knowledge that in all the European wars in 


' Ex-President Taft. 
2 Towards International Government, p, 175. 
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which England has played a part since the Peace of West- 
halia (1648) a very influential, if not predominant, motive has 
een the maintenance of the Balance of Power—in other 
words, preventing any one Power from acquiring such a 
superiority as to be able to impose its will on all the rest. 
Cromwell’s alliance with France against Spain is an apparent 
exception, due perhaps to imperfect information as to the 
internal weakness of the latter Power and the growing 
strength of the former, coupled with the fact that France was at 
that time the less uncompromisingly and intolerantly Catholic 
of the two. In the wars of William III. and Anne the 
overweening power of France was unmistakably the provo- 
cative cause of coalitions which had little to recommend them 
on the score of natural sympathy. The same motive is clearly 
traceable in the anti-French wars of our two first Georges, 
first in conjunction with Austria against Prussia, and then 
with Prussia against Austria; our partners being changed, but 
our real enemy being always France. Then comes a brief 
period during which, in consequence of the victorious ministry 
of the elder Pitt, England rather than France is the object 
of general dread and jealousy, and the American revolt is 
eagerly seized upon as giving an opportunity for a coalition 
against her, which is sufficiently successful to remove all serious 
danger from that quarter, leaving the field clear for such 
minor intrigues and quarrels as fill up the interval between 
1782 and 1792. Then, as the result of the Revolution, France 
becomes once more the béte noire of Europe, and with better 
reason than ever before, coming actually within measurable 
distance of something like universal dominion, and only pushed 
back within her old frontiers by twenty-three years of con- 
tinuous fighting on the part of England, and intermittent 
coalitions of the jarring Continental States. In spite of the 
leading part played by England in this titanic struggle, and 
the very considerable gains accruing to her in the final settle- 
ment, we did not at this time become in our turn the object 
of general dread, or the target of hostile coalitions. Our 
naval supremacy did not conflict with any ambitions which 
any Continental Power had yet begun to cherish, and was so 
effectually counterbalanced by the smallness of our army that 
the Balance of Power was not appreciably affected. 

The next European bugbear was Russia. German writers 
got into the way of comparing their disunited Fatherland with 
Greece on the eve of absorption by Macedonian militarism, 
and we on our part allowed ourselves to be flustered into the 
senseless and disastrous Affghan War of 1840 by quite 
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imaginary alarms for the safety of our Indian Empire. ‘Then, 
when the prestige of the Northern Colossus had been shattered 
in the Crimean War, France once more, with another Napoleon 
at her head, came to be regarded as the chief menace to 
the sacrosanct Balance. That fear, inspired not so much by 
any real evidence of superior strength as by the restlessness of 
the Imperial adventurer, was skilfully exploited by Bismarck 
in furtherance of his schemes for the forcible unification of 
Germany under Prussian hegemony; and his object was so 
completely attained by the war of 1870—71, that from that time 
forward Germany, with Austria as her semi-dependent partner, 
began slowly to fill the stage as the chief object of dread and 
jealousy. The process was slow, because each of the other 
great Powers cherished aims which brought it into more 
immediate conflict with one of the others than with Germany ; 
and so long as Bismarck was at the helm he took the fullest 
advantage of this fact by secretly stimulating the ambition of 
each in turn, while posing as the “ honest broker.” In England, 
especially, Russophobia continued to be the dominant obsession 
down to the Russo-Japanese War, only partly mitigated during 
the two Gladstonian administrations ; while the unwise eager- 
ness of the French for colonial expansion brought us more 
frequently into diplomatic embroilments with them than with 
the Germans. So long as Queen Victoria lived, her natural 
pro-German sympathies worked in the same direction. At one 
moment, during the Boer War, we ourselves were actually 
pointed at as the chief disturbers of the Balance of Power, 
and nothing but the irreconcilable disagreement over Alsace- 
Lorraine prevented a Franco-German coalition against us. 
Only from 1904 was it generally recognised that from Germany, 
if anywhere, would come the next bid for universal dominion. 
That bid, as we continue to hope, and as we must assume 
for the purpose of this discussion, is not going to be made 
good. But will the nations therefore cease to think in terms 
of Balance of Power? I fear not. With or without a formal 
League of Nations, it is inevitable that, if one Power is 
conspicuously stronger than the others, it should be in the 
first instance the object of special anxiety and suspicion, only 
to be allayed, if at all, by persistent manifestation of a peace- 
able and unselfish disposition. And in calculating relative 
strength for this purpose account will have to be taken, not 
only of the range of formal sovereignty, but of “spheres of in- 
fluence.” The smaller States, however nominally independent, 
and even if proportionally represented as such in an Inter- 
national Congress, will generally be led by racial affinity, or 
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economic dependence, or love, or fear, to lean on one of their 
big neighbours rather than another, and to vote and act accord- 
ingly. There will be a tendency, which humanitarian influences 
will have a hard struggle to overcome, for the three or four 
next largest States to combine against what we may call the 
super-State simply in order to reduce its power, without much 
regard for the merits of any particular dispute in which it may 
happen to be engaged ; and this is just as likely to be attempted 
through the machinery of an international council and an inter- 
national tribunal as outside of them. There is much truth in 
what Baron Sonnino said in the Italian Parliament on February 
23, 1918: “A certain equilibrium of strength is an essential 
condition for the sincere constitution and the practical efficacy 
of the League of Nations. If one or two States should have a 
great preponderance everywhere, there would be no guarantee 
that they would not arbitrarily impose their will on the entire 
world.” 

Now, supposing this estimate of human motives to be 
anything like the truth, and the war to have been victoriously 
concluded on some such terms as those outlined by President 
Wilson, where shall we stand? One has only to consult 
Whitaker to see that, if area and population were the only 
things that counted, the British Empire would be at the 
present moment incomparably the greatest power on the 
planet—* occupying about one-quarter of the surface, and its 
population exceeding one-quarter of the estimated number of 
the human race.” ‘The next in point of area was, until the 
recent break-up, Russia, but smaller by rather more than one- 
third; next to Russia, but a very long way behind, France 
with her dependencies and China (nearly equal). In popula- 
tion the only empire coming anywhere near us is China, with 
its conjectural 325 millions. If area and population under the 
same nominal allegiance had been the only determining factors 
in ranking “ Powers” according to power, we should have been 
already before the war by far the worst offenders against the 
“Balance” principle. That we were never very seriously 
regarded in that light was partly due to our policy of free 
trade and the open door, but still more to the fact that it 
seemed to foreign critics quite an open question how much of 
this vast aggregate should be counted on the plus and how 
much on the minus side in the event of war: whether, for 
instance, the 315 millions of India would require a stronger 
European force on the spot to prevent them from rebelling 
than the native forces that we should be able to utilise for 
foreign service; whether South Africa would be on our side 
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or against us; whether Nationalist Ireland would consider 
England’s difficulty to be her opportunity; and whether 
Australia and Canada would be sufficiently interested in a 
quarrel not of their making to put forth any serious effort on 
our behalf. 

Taking note of, and, as it turned out, overestimating, these 
elements of weakness, the Prussian war-party seems to have 
been less influenced by fear of our attacking them than by 
hopes of being able to prick the pretentious bubble and to 
help themselves out of its fragments, pitting their youthful 
vigour against our supposed senility and decadence. ‘This 
mistake is not likely to be made a second time; it is more 
likely, supposing the war to end in the defeat of the Central 
Empires, that the tendency will be, for some time to come, 
rather to overrate the intrinsic strength and cohesion of our so- 
called Empire, and to overlook the large part played by good 
fortune and German brutality in preventing its disruption. 

Moreover, it looks as though, in spite of all disclaimers, 
however emphatic and sincere, of imperialistic ambitions, 
certain not inconsiderable additions to the unwieldy aggregate 
were going to be forced upon us by circumstances beyond 
our control. Even the Inter-allied Labour Delegates, with 
the best will in the world, could not see their way to any 
practical application of the “no annexation ” formula in either 
Asia or Africa. The futility of their alternative suggestion, 
that backward races, unfit to govern themselves, should be 
governed by an International Commission, must be manifest 
to anyone at all accustomed to political thinking. History 
does not supply us with a complete experiment on such 
lines; but the partial experiments that have been tried—the 
Macedonian Commission of 1908, the dual control of Egypt 
by England and France (1876-1882), and that of Persia by 
England and Russia (1907)—fully confirm the homely wisdom 
expressed in the proverb about too many cooks. The ad- 
justment of specific disputes by a supernational authority— 
a task which most of us are trying hard, with but moderate 
success, to persuade ourselves to believe possible—would be 
mere child’s-play compared with that of actually governing 
large backward countries through a Commission of mixed 
nationality in such a way as at once to secure the proper 
development of their resources and to protect the natives 
against oppression. There is no half-way house in such cases 
between leaving native rule, or misrule, severely alone and 
giving an international mandate to some one protecting Power, 
as was done practically in the cases of Egypt and Morocco: 
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Considerations of humanity, as well as pressure from our 
South African “ fellow-subjects,” will veto restitution of 
German possessions on that continent, We might ask 
France to take charge of Togoland and the Cameroons; but 
as regards the South-West and East colonies, the choice must 
lie between direct government from Downing Street and 
Afrikander government from Pretoria; in either case possibly, 
though not very probably, qualified by an international 
guarantee of certain broad principles of administration. And 
so with those provinces of Asiatic ‘Turkey which, by the 
admission of even the Labour delegates, cannot without in- 
humanity be handed back to their recent oppressors. Local 
autonomy may here be practicable, but hardly without some 
measure of European protection and supervision, which, for 
the reason above indicated, should be confided by inter- 
national mandate, or tacit acquiescence, to some one Power 
for each province; and after the best use has been made of 
France, Italy, and Greece, we shall hardly be able to escape 
some share of the common burden. 

As the result of these changes, and of the temporary eclipse 
of Russia, our “ Empire” will stand forth more than ever as, 
superficially, by far the greatest on the globe. It may not 
be really so powerful, for offence or defence, as the more 
compact American Republic, or even as enlarged France or 
curtailed Germany ; but it will have the outward appearance 
of being so, and will be proportionately a mark for envy and 
suspicion, unless special measures are taken to allay such 
feelings. What measures can be taken for this purpose ? 
There are, of course, many details of administration which 
will afford opportunities for the manifestation of a brotherly, 
humanitarian spirit, but this by itself will barely suffice; and 
for this reason I make bold to suggest, well knowing what 
an explosive region of sentiment I shall be entering, a much 
more drastic system of national self-denial. 

The policy for which I ask serious consideration is this: 
that whenever circumstances are thought to compel an expan- 
sion of British dominion in one direction, an effort should be 
made to balance it by withdrawal of control in some other 
direction. I do not mean that the two transactions must 
exactly synchronise. The right season for each must depend 
on its own conditions: the one on the manifest need of the 
proposed new subjects for our tutelage; the other on the 
ripening of capacity for self-government in an old dependency, 
as the result of long familiarity with British methods and 
ideals. Take India, for instance. ‘Thoughtful politicians are 
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at present divided in opinion as to whether the time is near 
or remote when it will be safe and beneficial to commit the 
government of that vast Empire, or of any part of it, entirely 
to native hands. Weighty arguments are adduced on both 
sides. Advocates of early emancipation can point to the high 
level of capacity displayed by a limited number of Indians 
in commerce, in the legal and medical professions, in litera- 
ture and science, and (what is more directly to the purpose) 
in every administrative post open to them, including the 
highest post of all in native States; the many inconveniences 
inseparable from government by a handful of officials who are 
aliens in the fullest sense of the term, not only born and bred 
on the other side of the globe, but keeping their families there, 
and returning thither as soon as they have earned their pensions ; 
the further inconvenience of the last word in every matter of 
importance resting with a Secretary of State who has never 
(with one recent exception) set foot in India at all. On the 
other side it is still possible to argue, with considerable though 
diminishing force, that these educated Indians, the only avail- 
able successors of the present British rulers, are “ a microscopic 
minority ” among the enormous and heterogeneous mass of 
illiterates, speaking 147 different dialects, and with few tradi- 
tions of any unit of self-government larger than the village, 
and to infer from this that the withdrawal of British control 
would be the signal for such an orgy of anarchy as we are now 
witnessing in Russia. Apart from the consideration above 
hinted at, perhaps most of us might be inclined to the policy of 
indefinite postponement ; but in case of anything like an even 
balance of other factors, the scale ought surely to be turned by 
the hope of contributing to the peace of the world by the addition 
to the number of approximately equal States. If we once 
grant the possibility of an independent Indian Empire holding 
together and making some approach to Western standards of 
good government, we must also recognise that its entrance 
into the League of Nations would contribute both negatively 
and positively to the stability and efficiency of that body. 
Negatively, because such an act of renunciation on the part of 
Great Britain would go far towards rectifying the balance of 
power, and allaying the jealous feelings that any new extension, 
however just and beneficent, would otherwise provoke. Posi- 
tively, by bringing to the International Congress a fresh point 
of view, and by increasing the number of approximately equal 
members, whose collective judgment it would thereby become 
more difficult for any single Power to mislead or defy. That 
India is not ripe for democracy, most people will agree. 
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That independence must necessarily wait till democracy is 
practicable, and that no form of indigenous government can 
be devised which would fit the conditions as well as govern- 
ment from Downing Street, are negative propositions much 
less easy to prove. Let us leave it at that, and proceed to 
another class of cases presenting very different features, namely, 
that of our five “ Dominions,” which are already independent 
with respect to nearly everything except questions of peace 
and war. 

Mr Curtis, in his two quaintly named books, 7'’he Common- 
wealth of Nations and The Problem of the Commonwealth, has 
shown convincingly that we are now at the parting of the 
ways, and that the choice lies between complete separation 


‘and closer union on a footing of equality ; the latter alternative 


implying that the United Kingdom, no less than the Dominions, 
will have to sacrifice some part of its present independence as 
the price of membership in a greater whole. His view has been 
to that extent endorsed by most of our leading statesmen ; and 
though the details of his scheme have been freely criticised, 
and that part of it which would have made the Dominions 
co-partners with the Mother Country in the government of 
India is not likely to survive the storm of indignation that it 
aroused in that quarter, no one, so far as I know, has been 
bold. enough to express a preference for the alternative of 
separation. ‘That this should be the case during the present 
war crisis is entirely natural. Close and cordial union is the 
first condition of success in the all-important business of the 
hour, and the premature contemplation of possible future 
contingencies in which its perpetuation as a formal bond might 
be more harmful than helpful would be rightly deprecated as 
inopportune, unless there were a danger of some irreparable 
step in the contrary serse being taken without due considera- 
tion under the impulse of the moment. Ifa man and woman 
have been drawn into close intimacy by some stress of emotion 
and call for joint effort, as where a life precious to both of them 
has been at stake, it may be a kindly (though unwelcome) act 
to warn them, before that transient phase of sentiment is 
clinched by marriage, of some impediment that they would 
have deemed prohibitive in a cooler moment. Similarly, it 
should not be deemed inconsistent with the fullest appreciation 
of that union which has been our strength in the present 
crisis to set down in black and white, for calm consideration 
when the war tension has relaxed, certain reasons for preferring, 
as a permanent arrangement, the completest independence 
consistent with common membership of the larger brotherhood 
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of nations to any form of Imperial Federation, and to deprecate 
in the meantime any hasty committal in the opposite direction. 

I start from the proposition that peace and righteousness, 
not peace alone and at any price—not such a peace as may 
exist between master and slave,—is the proper aim of all 
political thinking. And I accept as a corollary to that pro- 
position the duty of encouraging to the utmost among well- 
disposed nations the habit of combining to put Might on the 
side of Right in any quarrel that may arise. I have already 
given some reasons for thinking that the effective working, 
either of a formal League of Nations with supernational 
authority, or of spontaneous combinations ad hoc when the 
need arises, will depend very largely on the number of partici- 
pating States of which the size and strength approximate to 
equality. If there be two or three Powers vastly superior to 
the rest, each expected to speak as with one voice in the 
General Council, the representation of diverse interests will 
be very imperfect, and the collective decision, on whatever 
principle the votes are counted, will command comparatively 
little respect. 

It was very well for Mr Asquith to declare, at the outset 
of the war, that we were fighting for the rights of small States ; 
but there is no getting over the fact that both abnormally 
large and abnormally small States are a source of danger, 
somewhat analogous to that arising from extremes of wealth 
and poverty within each State. While violent absorption of 
existing small States by their big neighbours is by all means 
to be resisted, and while instances may possibly be found in 
which the creation of a new independent State of less than 
normal size may seem to be demanded by the peculiar history 
of some hitherto subject community, the general rule of inter- 
national policy should be to favour all voluntary arrangements 
for combining unduly small into medium-sized political units. 
Serbia and Montenegro, Belgium and Holland, may serve as 
examples. 

The objection of insufficient magnitude will not, however, 
apply to the Australian Commonwealth, nor to Canada, nor to 
South Africa; still less if it should be deemed expedient that 
on separation Australia should take charge of New Guinea 
and some of the Pacific islands, and the South Africans of 
what was known as German South-West Africa. It may 
perhaps be thought to apply to New Zealand and to New- 
foundland ; and those colonies might reasonably be invited to 
choose between union with Australia and Canada respectively, 
and remaining in their present relation to Great Britain. 
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Assuming the gain to international equilibrium, and thereby 

to the world at large, from these separations to have been 

. established, it only remains to consider the probable loss or 
gain to the Mother Country and to the ex-dependencies 
respectively. 

But here it may be well to state expressly that the 
present argument has nothing to do with the highly ingenious 
and interesting speculation mooted in the Hissert JouRNAL 
for October 1917, as to the probable effect of permanently 
eliminating war (supposing such a thing possible) on the 
cohesion of the existing war-made and man-made Empires. 
My own preference of amicable separation as the alternative 
to close and equal federation in the case of “nations” 
(Mr Curtis’s phrase) so distant, so fully developed, and so 
well able to stand alone, as are Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa, is in no way conditional on other Powers ceasing to 
be “fighting units,” nor does it imply any expectation or 
desire that Great Britain should forthwith cease to be a 
fighting unit. I advocate it, not as a possible final outcome 
of a completely successful League of Nations, but as the first 
step, involving more apparent than real sacrifice on our part, 
towards diffusing among civilised peoples that atmosphere 
of comparative moderation and goodwill without which the 
proposed attempt, in any case enormously difficult, will be 
absolutely impossible. 

For the Mother Country there will be a certain diminution 
of prestige, against which may be set a corresponding diminu- 
tion in the feelings of envy and spite which the enormous 
extent, and apparent strength, of the Empire as enlarged after 
and in consequence of the war would be calculated to provoke. 
The diminution of real strength is not so easy to estimate, 
because we have no arithmetical calculus for the psychological 
factors involved. It may no doubt be possible, when this war 
is finished, to set a money value on the assistance afforded to 
us from first to last by the Dominions; but how to weigh the 
probable amount of assistance to be obtained from them, as 
units in Mr Curtis's Commonwealth of Nations, for any future 
war (for or against which they will certainly have had an 
opportunity of voting, but for that very reason may feel sore 
at being outvoted), against the chances of their intervention 
on our side as independent allies, or as fellow-members of the 
same international super-State? All we can say is, that, 
assuming the separation to have been effected, as here pro- 
posed, in an entirely amicable spirit, and on the further 
assumption (which it will be for our post-war statesmen to 
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make good) that in the next war our cause will be one that 
will commend itself to all well-disposed nations, we shall have 
stronger reasons for expecting from them, than we had this 
time for expecting from the United States, either active 
support or a very benevolent neutrality. Ifthe war is one to 
enforce the judgment of a League of Nations actually in being, 
we shall not only have their pledged co-operation in the actual 
conflict, but we probably shall have had their separately 
counted votes in the preliminary proceedings. 

Even apart from the chances of spontaneous aid from her 
ex-dependencies, I see no reason to doubt that the intrinsic 
strength of the Mother Country will still be fully adequate to 
all legitimate demands on her as one of the great Powers; 
that we shall be able to play an honourable and useful part 
in any formal or informal League of Nations, or, failing the 
establishment of such a League, to defend our homeland and 
our dependencies against any one Power, and to retain 
sufficient command of the sea to prevent ourselves from being 
starved into submission. I say deliberately “ any one Power,’ 
because I hold that henceforth it will be a crime against 
humanity, so long as there is any reasonable hope of effective 
international solidarity, for a single State to aim at placing 
itself in a position to defy a combination of other States. The 
two-Power standard may still be right and proper for our 
navy, but only on condition that this maritime superiority is 
balanced by the modest scale of our military establishment. 

In speaking of the United Kingdom, it will perhaps be 
safer, while the political future of Ireland is in the melting-pot, 
to think of it as limited to Great Britain. It is deplorable 
that it should be so. The geographical and other conditions 
which have led all of us to approve the more than semi-inde- 
pendence already enjoyed by the overseas Dominions, and 
some of us to regard with equanimity the possible severance 
of the remaining links, have no application to Ireland. 
Geography points strongly to a union nearly if not quite as 
close as that between England and Scotland, while the deep- 
seated traditional antagonisms within the sister island forbid 
any but the faintest hopes of internal harmony and social 
progress being achieved through either autonomy of the 
colonial pattern or complete independence. But we must be 
prepared for the possibility of being forced to grant either one 
or the other, as the only way of escape from the still more 
hateful alternative of having permanently to hold down the 
sister island by force. 

If for these reasons we provisionally leave Ireland out of 
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the account, we have in Great Britain, as constituting the 
heart of the Empire, a population of about forty-one millions, 
concentrated on an area of not quite ninety thousand square 
miles. That will represent about two-thirds of the population 
and rather less than half the area of the German Empire as 
reduced by the retrocession of Alsace-Lorraine. As compared 
with France, including Alsace-Lorraine, it will be about the 
same in point of population, considerably less than half in 
area. How we shall compare with Russia and Austria- 
Hungary it is impossible to say until we know the result of 
the civil war in the former country, and of the international 
settlement as affecting the latter. But in the distribution of 
power in the New Europe, so far as it can be at present fore- 
casted, there is nothing to indicate that our relative position 
will be weaker than before. If, as we must continue to hope, 
a solution of the Irish problem is found which will be con- 
sistent with a union of hearts as well as of forces, the above 
estimate will be altered in our favour to an extent more than 
proportionate to the actual difference of area and population. 

- As for the United States of America, with their hundred 
million population and their continental area of nearly three 
million square miles, and their still unexhausted possibilities of 
internal growth, unless their national character is surprisingly 
changed through their participation in this war, neither the 
New Europe generally nor Great Britain in particular will have 
much cause to worry about their size and potential strength. 
Forcible annexation of an independent Canada is even more 
unthinkable than would be an attack upon it while still a 
member of the British Empire. Voluntary incorporation will 
become less likely in proportion as civilised people generally 
learn to think internationally, and to realise the advantage of 
approximate equality of States for the smooth working of a 
League of Nations. But it is even more unlikely that if it 
does take place it will be motived by any aggressive intentions 
as against Europe, and it will be no more our business than 
that of any other European State to raise objection. 

Where we stand to gain most of all by the separation is in 
being able to dissociate ourselves from any quarrels in which 
either Australians or South Africans may be involved in con- 
sequence of the somewhat illiberal views at present prevailing 
in those quarters on the subject of non-European immigrants. 
To us of the Mother Country it would be a great advantage 
to be able in this way to simplify our diplomacy. Would it 
be any real disadvantage to the colonials? I think not. It 
might, for instance, well prove a blessing in disguise to the 
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Australians to be so far thrown on their own resources as to 
be forced to reconsider their “ White Australia ” policy, to be 
more careful to cultivate amicable relations with Japan and 
other Powers affected by it, and at the same time to realise 
the importance, in view of possible conflicts, of filling up as 
quickly as possible, without excessive regard to race or colour, 
the wide vacant spaces of the fifth continent. 

The conclusion to which all this points is that, if we 
sincerely desire for our country the blessing of the peace- 
makers, combined with that of those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, our first step should be to disarm jealousy, 
and set a much-needed example of self-denial, by contracting 
rather than extending the red line wherever that can be done 
without betraying any weak peoples who need and desire our 
protection ; and in particular by encouraging (though by no 
means compelling) the ‘“ Dominions” to take upon themselves 
the full responsibilities of independent nationhood, limited 
only by (1) the impalpable bonds of old association with the 
Mother Country, and (2) by such new ties as both mother and 
daughters may succeed in forming with the larger brother- 
hood (or cousinhood) of civilised, justice-loving States. The 
necessity for at once labouring for peace and preparing for 
war in their own way, and primarily on their own responsi- 
bility, will bring out whatever aptitudes for high statesman- 
ship they may possess much better than. mere representation 
by delegates in an assembly sitting at Westminster; while it 
will by no means preclude a fairly confident anticipation that 
in case of an unprovoked attack they will have not only 
material help from the Mother Country, but her influence as 
a European Power in bringing about such a general combina- 
tion against the aggressor as that which we are now witnessing. 

The Round ‘Table ideal has a certain nobility of its own, 
but, at least as seen through the present writer’s spectacles, it 
pales before the larger hope here outlined ; and whole-hearted 
devotion to both will be found, if not a logical, a psychological 
impossibility. 

ROLAND K. WILSON. 


RICHMOND. 





NATIONALISM, INTERNATIONALISM, 
AND SUPERNATIONALISM. 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.P. 


Durinc the last century, ever since the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars, the principle of Nationality has occupied a 
joint throne with the dogma of Liberalism. Neither commands 
to-day unquestioning obedience. Liberalism, as interpreted 
by the disciples of Bentham, has landed us, so men are apt to 
assert, in social and economic anarchy at home. Nationalism, 
finding its apotheosis in the sovereignty of the absolute State, 
has similarly conduced to anarchy abroad. Be the indictment 
against Liberalism and Nationalism flimsy or substantial, there 
can be no question that the suspicion is widely entertained. 
But the fashionable revolt against the orthodox doctrines of 
the nineteenth century is tending towards a further paradox. 
Men seek to redress the evils arising from the doctrine of 
laisser-faire by invoking in domestic affairs the assistance of 
the State; in the field of international politics they seek to 
restrain the omnipotence of the State by infringing its sovereign 
rights, and by erecting a supernational authority. But the 
paradox is superficial rather than substantial. In both cases 
men are feeling after a corrective to unrestrained individualism. 
In both, they invoke the intervention of authority. The 
authority must, however, derive not from the will of the ruler, 
but from the assent of the governed. ‘The State, if it is to be 
vested with large powers for the restraint of the individual 
citizen, must rest upon a democratic basis. ‘The supernational 
authority, if admitted at all, must be the organ of a League 
not of autocrats, but of peoples. 

Ideas such as these, inchoate and indefinite though they be, 
are widely diffused. How far they are likely to assume 
material shape, how far, if they do, they will assist or retard 


the reconstruction of a shattered civilisation, are questions 
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which cannot be pursued. The prevalence of such speculations 
is a sufficiently impressive phenomenon. It seems to point to 
the passing of one era in world-politics, and to the inaugura- 
tion of a new one. 

Experience forbids the supposition that, after an upheaval 
such as in these last years we have witnessed, a settlement can 
be reached merely by a restoration of the status quo ante 
bellum. ‘The diplomatists who in 1814 assembled at Vienna 
made a valiant attempt to eradicate the doctrines bequeathed 
to Europe by the French Revolution ; to obliterate all traces 
of the havoc wrought by the conquests of Napoleon; to set 
up again landmarks that had been thrown down; to restore 
duchies and kingdoms for the cadets of ruling dynasties; 
delimit frontiers and to distribute territory. But the scourge 
which Napoleon had applied to the ancient Europe had not 
been wholly destructive. His personal ambitions were those 
of a vulgar conqueror, but the results of his conquests were 
in several cases, notably in Italy and Germany, palpably 
and happily constructive. German nationalism and Italian 
nationalism alike owe an immense debt to the ruthlessness of 
Napoleon. The diplomatists of Vienna strove to set back the 
hands of the clock, and to make things seem as though they 
had not been. But they strove in vain. 

As a consequence of this failure the diplomatists who 
effected the resettlement of Europe in 1815 have fared ill at 
the hands of historical critics. But it is essential to a fair 
judgment to remember that, while the critics have only had to 
deal with the diplomatists, the diplomatists had to deal with 
the facts. And the facts of the situation by which they were 
confronted were unusually awkward. 

It is commonly asserted and believed that the authors of 
the settlement of 1815 were actuated by an exclusive deference 
to the claims of dynasties; that they clung to the outworn 
dogmas of the eighteenth century, and sought only to re- 
store the Balance of Power. ‘There is much evidence to 
support this contention, but it does not contain the whole 
truth. Down to 1814 the statesmen of the coalition had one 
supreme end in view: the overthrow of the Napoleonic Empire, 
if not necessarily the dethronement of Napoleon. To attain 
that end many treaties were concluded, and many obligations 
were incurred. To guard his flank against Napoleon in 1812 
the Czar Alexander had been compelled by the Treaty of Abo 
to promise Norway to Sweden; by the Treaty of Kolisch 
(February 1813) he had undertaken that Prussia should be 
restored to a position not less territorially favourable than that 
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which she had occupied before the disastrous Treaty of Tilsit ; 
by the Treaty of ‘Téplitz (September 1813) Austria had 
received a promise that she should recover the territories she 
had held prior to 1805, and the independence of the confederates 
of the Rhine had been guaranteed; and so on. It had also 
been agreed that Belgium should be united with Holland, that 
Venetia and part of Lombardy should go to the Emperor of 
Austria in compensation for the loss of the Austrian Netherlands 
(Belgium), and that Genoa should be handed over to the king- 
dom of Sardinia. In each of these cases substantial arguments 
could be advanced in favour of the proposed arrangement ; 
moreover, these bargains represented the price which had to 
be paid for the continued solidarity of the alliance against 
Napoleon. The diplomatists who in the autumn of 1814 as- 
sembled round the council-board at Vienna could neither ignore 
the arrangements nor repudiate them. ‘Their hands were tied. 
And however little we may like the ultimate results of their 
labours, this much may be said on behalf of the diplomatists : 
they got rid of Napoleon and they secured to Europe forty years 
of peace. Little trace of their hard work can now be discerned 
upon the map of Europe. The morcellement of Italy has given 
place to unity ; Norway and Belgium have taken their places 
among the sovereign States; Alsace and Lorraine, retained, 
thanks to the good offices of Wellington, by France in 1815, 
have been retaken by Germany; and Venetia, torn in 1814 
from the side of Italy, has at last taken its place in the unified 
kingdom. But only in part. Bismarck made his bargain with 
Italy in 1866, but his pledges were fulfilled with a niggardly 
hand: the Trentino remained in the hands of the Habsburgs ; 
Trieste, Istria, and Dalmatia are still unredeemed ; the problem 
of the Adriatic is still, therefore, unsolved. The problem of 
Poland, of all the problems which confronted the diplomatists 
at Vienna perhaps the most difficult, has also defied every 
attempt to solve it. Equally insoluble, it would seem, is a 
problem to which little heed was paid in 1815—the problem 
as to the future of the Balkan peninsula, and of the other 
territories which have formed part of the Ottoman Empire 
alike in Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

These questions are, however, mainly territorial. They 
may be solved, so simple folk suppose, by the application of a 
formula—the principle of “self-determination.” The formula 
is attractive, but its application is not easy. Much must 
depend upon the selection of the unit. To whom is the right 
of “ self-determination ” to be conceded? ‘To the Genoese, for 
example, or to the Italians? To the Trentini or to the 

Vor. XVI.—No. 4. 34 
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Tyrolese? To the Czechs or the Austrians? To Britons or 
Welshmen? To the people of Ireland or the people of 
Ulster? But even if we may hope to find a solution for 
territorial problems, even if we can satisfy the claims of 
nationalities, there will still remain problems of even larger 
import. 

One such problem was forced into prominence by the 
immediate antecedents of the present war. Are solemn 
treaties to be regarded as mere “scraps of paper”? Is their 
observance to be merely a matter of international convenience / 
Is there such a thing as “ public law” in Europe? Who is to 
enforce the fulfilment of contracts between State and State 
Where may we look for the “ sanctions” of international law / 
“The time will come when treaties shall be more than truces, 
when it will again be possible for them to be observed with 
that religious faith, that sacred inviolability, on which depends 
the reputation, the strength, and the preservation of empires.” 
So ran the preamble to the Treaty of Kalisch concluded, as we 
have seen, between Russia and Prussia in 1813. -A hundred 
years have passed, but the hopes held out in the preamble 
have not yet been realised. ‘l'reaties are still regarded, in 
some quarters, as no more than truces, and in no sense entitled 
to “sacred inviolability.” ’ 

Can it ever be otherwise so long as the sovereignty of 
independent nations is regarded as the last word in inter- 
national politics? Is not “anarchy” the inevitable con- 
sequence of unrestricted nationalism, the exaltation of the 
doctrine of State rights? ‘“ Every State has its right to exist, 
acquired by history, and it follows the lines of evolution pre- 
scribed for it by nature and history. But the State-will, which 
has found a vehicle in a firmly-compacted fabric, is above all 
else a striving for power (Machtstreben). Hence the nations 
are obliged to try issues with each other (sich mit einander 
abzufinden). Their co-existence is an eternal battle, in which 
only the efficient nation can stand upright and the supreme 
interest of the State is to maintain itself.”* Thus a dis- 
tinguished German historian. The theologian’s language is 
not dissimilar: “The continuous interaction of nations (der 
Prozess der Volker unter einandcr) is war, and that will never 
be otherwise, as things are ordered in this world.”’ Granted 
the premises, it is difficult to detect any flaw in the reasoning. 


1 Paul Herra, Professor of History at Leipzig, Weltpolitik und Weltkatastrophe, 
1890-1915, p. 12 

2 Dr Feine, Kreuz-Zeitung for June 17, 1915. Both these passages are 
quoted by Mr Edwyn Bevan, The Method in the Madness, pp. 36, 37 
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In what direction, then, must we seek a way of escape ? 


The Germans have no doubt as to the answer. A world-peace - 


will be attained by the German sword; the Empire of the 
Hohenzollern will bring to the world a repose such as it has 
never known since the dissolution of the empire of the Cesars. 
The last and greatest of the Ghibellines, the true heir of “ the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German people,” shall succeed 
where Hohenstaufen and Luxemburgs failed, and shall realise the 
ideal at once of Dante and of Machiavelli. ‘The claim appears 
to us to be absurd and extravagant; yet it were folly to ignore 
the grain of idealism contained in the bushel of bombastic 
chaff. “'The world will be healed by being Germanised.” 
Such was the promise of one of the greatest of German 
historians in August 1914. That the Germanic heaven can 
be reached only after much tribulation may be true; but it 
is irrelevant. ‘The world must be purged as by fire; but 
ultimately it will win through Purgatory to Paradise. Such 
is the Teutonic solution of a problem admittedly obstinate 
and baffling. 

Though baffling, the problem is not new; it is unpre- 
cedented only in its proportions. On a smaller scale it con- 
fronted the statesmen and thinkers of medieval Italy. The 
greatest of those thinkers wrestled with it both in poetry and 
prose. In the De Monarchia we have an attempt to solve it. 
That the great Ghibelline poet, “ weary of the endless strife of 
princes and cities, of the factions within every city against each 
other, seeing municipal freedom, the only mitigation of turbul- 
ence, vanish with the rise of domestic tyrants ”’—-that Dante 
should look to a revival of the power of the world Empire of 
Rome, in the person of a German Prince, was natural enough. 
The Guelphs could bring no peace toa distracted Italy. In its 
temporal mission the Papacy had lamentably failed. Where 
Pope had failed, Emperor might succeed. In the De Monarchia 
we have, therefore, an elaborate argument for an empire or 
world-power. ‘The first requisite for the attainment of the goal 
of human civilisation is peace. ‘In quietness the individual 
grows perfect in knowledge and in wisdom ; clearly, then, it 
is in the quiet or tranquillity of peace that society as a 
whole is best fitted for its proper work which may be called 
divine”; and for the attainment of world-peace “there must 
be a monarchy or empire.” Independent sovereignties are 
Inconsistent with the maintenance of peace: “ between any 
two princes, one of whom is in no way subject to the other, 
contention may arise, either through their own fault ov that 

1 Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, p. 265. 
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of their subjects. Wherefore, there must needs be judgment 
between them. And since the one may not take cognisance 
of what concerns the other, the one not being subject to the 
other (for a peer has no rule over his peer), there must needs 
be a third, of wider jurisdiction, who has princedom over 
both; hence the necessity for a world-empire.” The Roman 
Empire was, therefore, ordained of God to secure tranquillity 
to mankind ; the Emperors were the servants of their people; 
in subjecting the world to itself the Roman people attained 
to empire by right, and that right was established and revealed 
by God-given victory in arms. Under that Empire, at the 
zenith of the Augustan monarchy, Christ himself chose to 
be born. But Christ sanctioned the authority of that Empire 
not only by his birth, but by his death, accepting as judicially 
valid the sentence of Pontius Pilate. Nor did the subsequent 
institution of the Church impair the prior authority of the 
Empire. Church and Empire were alike ordained of God; 
both were dependent upon God; neither was subordinate to 
the other; each was in its several sphere supreme: the supreme 
Pontiff in the spiritual sphere was ordained “to lead the 
human race in accordance with things revealed to life eternal ” ; 
the Emperor in the secular sphere was ordained ‘to guide 
humanity to temporal felicity in accordance with the teachings 
of philosophy.” 

Such, in brief, is the argument of Dante’s famous treatise. 
The summary, however rapid and rough, will suffice to show 
how readily the argument, devised as an apology for a 
Luxemburg Emperor, lends itself to the ambitions of the 
Hohenzollern. The divine right of the Augustan Empire 
was transmitted, through the Roman Pontiff, to the Holy 
Roman Empire of the Othos, the Hohenstaufen, and 
Habsburgs ; and from thence it has descended, morally, if not 
juridically, to the Hohenzollern Emperors of modern Germany. 
To the Hohenzollern it will fall, by the judgment of the God 
of battles (cf. De Monarchia, book ii. ¢e. viii.), to restore to 
a distracted world the blessings of perpetual peace—peace 
attained by the German sword. 

Is this a legitimate inference from the argument of the 
De Monarchiat That it contains a superficial plausibility 
cannot be denied. But the inference is neither exhaustive nor 
exclusive. Go back to the argument of Dante. For the 
well-being of the world the first prerequisite is justice; the 
most dangerous enemy to justice is cupidity; “‘ when the will 
is not pure from all cupidity, even though justice be present. 
yet she is not absolutely there in the glow of her purity.” 
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To execute justice the ruler must empty himself of all selfish 
ambitions, and must “render to each what is his due,” and 
must rénder it in the spirit of Christian charity. Only in a 
monarch can this be looked for (bk. i. ec. xi.). It is clear, 
then, that Dante’s imperialism, as one of the best of modern 
commentators has pointed out, “does not mean the supremacy 
of one nation over others, but the existence of a supreme law 
which can hold all national passions in check.”* Deeply 
penetrated by the teaching of Aristotle, and adopting, like his 
master, the teleological method, Dante defines things by their 
end or purpose (7éAos). God has created nothing in vain. The 
goal of human civilisation is the realising of all the potentialities 
of the human mind. This realisation demands the harmonious 
development and co-operation of the several members of the 
universal body politic ; for such co-operation peace is essential, 
and for the attainment of peace there must be “ one guiding or 
ruling power. And this is what we mean by monarchy or 
empire” (i. 5). Monarchy, then, is necessary for the well- 
being of the world. 

Rome supplied the need. ‘The harmonious co-operation of 
the several members of the universal body politic was secured 
through the supremacy of law. ‘The Roman law, as Dr 
Wicksteed comments, “is the supreme instrument for the 
regulation of the earthly affairs of men”; but it is powerless 
without an efficient executive. ‘To this thought Dante fre- 
quently recurs in the Purgatorio. 


Che val, perché ti racconciasse il freno 
Giustiniano, se la silla é ista ? 
Senz’ esso fora la vergogna meno. 
(vi. 88.) 


Le Leggi son, ma chi pon mano ad esse? 
Nullo: perd che il pastor che precede 
ruminar pud, ma non ha I’ unghie fesse. 


Soleva Roma, che il buon mondo feo, 
due soli aver, che l’ una e |’ altra strada 
facean vedere, e del mondo e di Deo. 
(xvi. 88, 106.) 


Only under the reign of law can the world enjoy true 
liberty. But whence may we look for the return of the 
Saturnia regna? Where shall justice be enthroned? Such 
questions make a direct and special appeal to the heart and 


1 Dr P. H. Wicksteed, Latin Works of Dante, note to De Monarchia, i. x. 
(p. 149). 
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conscience of mankind to-day. The conviction deepens that 
if the blood so freely offered upon the altars of patriotism and 
of humanity is not to have been poured out in vain, some 
means must be found for the re-establishment of the reign of 
law; the world must not be allowed to relapse into the 
condition of anarchy in which, as many hold, the present 
conflict has its origin. The quest is not an easy one; but it 
is being pursued with ardour. In the United States of 
America there has been established “ A League to Enforce 
Peace.” In this country the principle of a “League of 
Nations” commands an increasing number of influential and 
thoughtful adherents. Such movements may at least be taken 
as symptomatic of a conviction that mere nationalism will not 
solve the problem of humanity ; that ‘ wheresoever contention 
may arise, there must needs be judgment”; that to pronounce 
judgment there must be a supreme tribunal, and that a 
supreme tribunal demands a sovereign prince. 

But sovereignty, as Hobbes perceived and insisted, need not 
be vested in an individual. The Great Leviathan may take 
the form of a Commonwealth. But whatever the form, the 
end is the same: the maintenance of security and the enforce- 
ment of covenants ; and “ covenants without the sword are but 
words.” For the enforcement of covenants, throughout a 
large part of the civilised world, and to the maintenance of 
peace, there has been no more effective guarantee in world- 
history than that provided by the British Empire. And never 
has this truth been more clearly perceived or more emphatically 
proclaimed than by a soldier-statesmen who once bore arms 
against us. ‘People talk,” said General Smuts, “about a 
league of nations and international government, but the only 
successful experiment in international government that has 
ever been made is the British Empire, founded on principles 
which appeal to the highest political ideals of mankind.”! And 
elsewhere: “This ideal of an organised free co-operative basis 
for the future Society of Nations, which would have appeared 
chimerical before the war, is so no longer, though many genera- 
tions will elapse before it will be in full working order. The 
interesting point is that in the . . . British Commonwealth of 
Nations this transition from the old legislative idea of political 
sovereignty based on force, to the new social idea of constitu- 
tional freedom, based on consent, has been gradually evolving 
for more than a century... . As the Roman ideas guided 
European civilisation for almost two thousand years, so the 
newer ideas embedded in the British constitutional and colonial 

1 War Time Speeches, p. 13. 
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system may, when carried to their full development, guide the 
future civilisation for ages to come.” 

It may seem a far cry from Dante to General Smuts, from 
the De Monarchia to the British Commonwealth, yet the 
transition is less abrupt than would superficially appear. The 
great Florentine poet beheld with agonised soul an Italy 
distracted by faction and war. The tragedy of medizval Italy 
is re-enacted on an infinitely larger stage before the eyes of 
mankind to-day. How to evolve order out of the chaos, how 
to make impossible for the future a recurrence of the cata- 
strophe, how to rebuild upon the ruins of a shattered civilisation 
a more stately and more stable edifice—this is the problem 
upon which, for many years to come, the best thought of the 
best minds must needs be concentrated. 

The questions thus formulated are not new. Ever since 
the dawn of internationalism inaugurated the era of inter- 
national war, they have presented themselves with obstinate 
recurrence at the end of each great war-period in the history 
of Europe. During the first of these war-periods—the six- 
teenth century—the contest for supremacy lay between a 
recently unified France and the great Austro-Spanish Empire 
of the Habsburgs. At the end of the century, Henri IV. of 
France, or it may be his great minister Sully, drafted the 
famous “Design” which was discovered and given to the 
world more than a century later by the French Abbé de St 
Pierre. Henri IV. in his “ Design” put forward the idea of 
Western Europe as a peaceful confederacy of free States. 
There was to be a Council to arbitrate in international disputes, 
though one of the main sources of such disputes was to be 
removed by securing mutual toleration for the three principal 
creeds: Catholic, Calvinist, and Lutheran. The supreme 
Council or Senate was to consist of sixty-four plenipotentiaries 
representing the fifteen confederate States of Europe, and it 
was to be competent to decide all disputes arising between the 
component States and to determine all matters of common 
import. 

"The “Great Design” of Henri IV. has been the forerunner 
of innumerable peace projects, and most of them have followed 
the lines which he was the first to lay down. Long before it 
was published Hugo Grotius had made, by the publication of 
his famous treatise, De Jure Pacis et Belli (1625), a serious 
attempt to lay the foundations of a system of international 
law. The Dutch jurist was deeply impressed by the havoc 
wrought by the prolonged struggle between Spain and the 


1 War Time Speeches, p. vii. 
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United Netherlands and by the earlier stages of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and he sought to mitigate the horrors brought upon 
Europe owing to the break-up of the medieval unities and to 
the emergence of an international system, by the formulation 
of a body of international law. His work has had a profound 
influence upon the thought and even upon the practice of 
modern Europe. Sir James Mackintosh, indeed, goes so far as 
to affirm that Grotius “ produced a work which we may now 
indeed justly deem imperfect, but which is perhaps the most 
complete that the world has yet owed at so early a stage in the 
progress of any science to the genius and learning of one man.” 
In the system of Grotius there was, however, one fatal short- 
coming: it provided no sanction for enforcement of the 
precepts of international law. ‘The lack of any such sanction 
has hitherto impeded progress in the science which Grotius 
founded. ‘There is to-day a general and a grim determination 
that it shall impede it no longer. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century the 
arch-disturber of the peace of Europe was Louis XIV. of 
France. ‘Towards the close of his reign, in the year when his 
last great war came to a conclusion, a notable contribution 
was made to pacificist literature by a distinguished French 
ecclesiastic. The Abbé de Saint-Pierre acted as secretary to 
the Abbé de Polignac during the negotiations preceding the 
conclusion of the ‘Treaty of Utrecht, and it was at Utrecht that 
he published his famous Projet de traité pour rendre la paix 
perpétuelle. The details of the scheme formulated by the 
Abbé de Saint-Pierre do not differ widely from those which 
distinguished the “ Great Design” of Henri IV. It is, however, 
noteworthy that the Abbé proposed that the Congress which 
was to act as the organ of the European Confederation should 
define the cases which would involve offending States being put 
under the ban of the Confederate Powers, and that the Powers 
should enter into a mutual compact to take common action 
against any State so banned, until the offender should have 
submitted to the common will. Neither the project of the 
Abbé de Saint-Pierre nor Kant’s still more famous essay on 
Perpetual Peace (1795) was destined to bear immediate fruit. 
Kant laid down two “definitive articles”: (i.) that the civil 
constitution of each State was to be democratic ; and (ii.) that 
“the law of nations should be founded on a federation of free 
States.” He repudiated, therefore, the idea of a universal 
Empire to which the argument of Dante’s De Monarchia had 
seemed to point. ‘ Nature wills it otherwise: Nature brings 
about union, not by the awakening of competitive forces, but 
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through the equilibrium of these forces in their most active 
rivalry.” 

When Kant published his Perpetual Peace, Europe was in 
the third year of a war destined to last almost without inter- 
ruption for another twenty years. Nine years later (1804) the 
Czar Alexander I. despatched his friend Nikolai Nikolaievich 
Novosiltsov on a special mission to England to lay before Pitt 
the Czar’s scheme for the reconstitution of the European polity 
upon the lines of a great Christian Republic. The ideas then 
adumbrated took practical shape, eleven years later, in the 
famous * Holy Alliance.” 

To that experiment in the organisation of peace something 
less than justice was done by contemporary statesmen; and 
it has fared—until quite lately—little better at the hands of 
critical historians. Lord Castlereagh, to whom enthusiasm of 
any kind was unintelligible, regarded the whole project as a 
“sublime piece of mysticism and nonsense,” and was led to 
doubt the sanity of the Czar. Canning with less justification 
questioned his sincerity. The character of Alexander was, as 
a fact, curiously compounded of shrewd ambition and spiritual 
exaltation, but there is little reason to doubt that he was, in 
1815, sincerely anxious to inaugurate a régime of peace and 
righteousness in the European polity. He believed, under the 
circumstances not unreasonably, that this end could be best 
attained by a league of sovereigns pledged to conduct inter- 
national affairs according to the plain precepts of the gospel 
of Christ. 

The primary object of the league was the maintenance of 
peace in Europe. The experiment failed, not from lack of a 
“sanction,” but because the peace of Europe was threatened, 
or appeared to the sovereigns to be threatened, by outbreaks 
of domestic revolution. How were these outbreaks to be 
dealt with? ‘The King of Naples, himself a member of the 
league, appealed to his confederates for help against his own 
rebellious subjects. That assistance was readily given, and 
Austria was entrusted with the congenial task of suppressing 
the revolutionary outbreak in Southern Italy. Great Britain, 
through the mouth of Castlereagh, entered a vigorous protest 
against this interference in the domestic concerns of individual 
States. “England,” said her Foreign Minister, “ stands pledged 
to uphold the territorial arrangements established at the 
Congress of Vienna. ‘The invasion of weaker States by a 
stronger State for the purposes of conquest would demand 
our immediate interference. But with the internal affairs of 
each separate State we have nothing to do.” ‘he doctrine 
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thus laid down by Castlereagh was in itself unexceptionable ; 
it was adopted, in terms, by Canning and Palmerston, and 
took its place among the canons of English diplomacy. But 
the distinction which he drew was difficult to maintain. 
Even by Canning, still more by Palmerston, the principle of 
non-intervention was more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. Where did ‘internal affairs” end and external 
relations begin? ‘The Holy Allies had already found it difficult 
to draw the line, and from Troppau (1820) they published a 
famous Protocol couched in the following terms: “States which 
have undergone a change of government due to revolution, the 
results of which threaten other States, ipso facto cease to be 
members of the European alliance. .. . If owing to such 
alterations immediate danger threatens other States, the 
Powers bind themselves, by peaceful means, or if need be by 
arms, to bring back the guilty State into the bosom of the 
Great Alliance.” os 

The terms of this document should be closely scrutinised 
by all those who desire to see the formation of a League of 
Nations. The Troppau Protocol emanated from a League of 
Kings, absolute rulers of their several States ; but is it possible, 
mutatis mutandis, to controvert the principle which the Holy 
Allies affirmed? Assume that after the present war a League 
of Peace is formed; it is, we understand, to be a league 
of peoples, of self-governing democracies. Assume that a 
monarchical coup détat is successfully carried out in one of 
the States adhering to the League, and that the results of the 
coup d état are such as to threaten the security or independence 
of another member of the League. Will it not be incumbent 
upon the executive of the League to declare the State, whose 
government has been revolutionised in an absolutist direction, 
excommunicate? Will not the League be called upon to 
bring back the “guilty State” “by peaceful means, or if need 
be by arms,” into the bosom of the League of Nations? But, 
if so, what becomes of the belauded principle of non-interven- 
tion? Will not the League of the Peoples find itself con- 
fronted by a difficulty precisely parallel with that which 
confronted the League of Autocrats at Troppau? Is there 
not a serious danger that the League of Peace will founder 
upon the self-same rock which proved fatal to the high hopes 
and laudable endeavours of the Holy Allies ? 

Whatever the answer to these questions may be, it were 
the part of mere prejudice to deny that the Holy Alliance 
represented in its inception a genuine and sincere experiment 
in the organisation of peace. It is a misfortune that the 
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Alliance should have been deflected from its original purpose 
by the dominating influence of Metternich, and that in 
consequence the generous aspiration of its founder should 
have been obscured. Corruptio optimi pessima. 'The Holy 
Alliance quickly degenerated into a league of despots bent 
upon eliminating from the body-politic of Europe the last 
traces of the revolutionary virus with which it had been 
inoculated by France. But autocracy was not of the essence 
of the experiment ; nor was it the cause of its failure. The 
rock upon which the vessel foundered would have rendered 
the navigation difficult whether the vessel had been manned 
by autocrats or by democrats. Experienced pilots like 
Castlereagh were well aware of the rocks ahead when the 
vessel was launched, though his perception of the dangers likely 
to be encountered upon the voyage may well have been 
quickened by his knowledge of the navigators. For him as 
for other contemporary critics it was not easy to judge of the 
prospects of the Holy Alliance apart from the personality of 
the Holy Allies. A later generation may view the whole 
episode with more detachment, and therefore in more accurate 
perspective. 

But whatever the ultimate judgment may be, it will not 
be denied that the history of the experiment is of peculiar 
significance at a time when the world has been again plunged 
by the blood-lust of a single Power into a devastating war, and 
when men are again most anxiously and gravely canvassing 
the possibility of avoiding a recurrence of similar cataclysms 
in the future; and, in particular, when projects of a League 
of Peace are in the air. 

There is indeed a consensus of opinion that if the present 
war should end without a serious and sustained effort for the 
better organisation of peace, the bankruptcy of modern states- 
manship would stand confessed. Under these circumstances 
the thoughts of men tend to recur to first principles. How 
did man originally emerge from that state of perpetual war 
which, as philosophers have taught, was his primitive condition ? 
He emerged, so we have learnt on the same authority, by the 
conclusion of a mutual covenant. 

The doctrine of a Social Compact as enunciated by Hooker 
and Milton and Hobbes may have been unhistorical : contract, 
as Maine contended, may be the goal rather than the origin 
of civil society; but- the doctrine, true or false, played an 
important and indeed decisive part in more than one of the 
great crises of modern history. Developed and interpreted by 
Locke, it provided a philosophical apology for the aristocratic 
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revolution of 1688 in England; enlarged and applied by the 
genius of Rousseau, it supplied a formula for the democratic 
revolution in France. Historically false, it was nevertheless 
philosophically valid, and politically it served to ease several 
difficult situations. 

Nor is its utility exhausted. Serviceable as a solvent of 
domestic problems, it may be destined to an even more im- 
portant function. The theory of contract may yet supply 
the solution of the international problem. For the last few 
centuries we have regarded the Sovereign State as the final 
stage in the evolution of European society, as the last 
word in political philosophy. But the doctrine of State 
sovereignty has landed us in anarchy. It is clearly necessary 
to reconsider the validity of the premises from which many 
of our most cherished deductions have been drawn. Among 
these is the hitherto accepted basis of international relations. 
The experience of the last four years has proved that in the 
sphere of international politics our boasted advance is almost 
wholly illusory. No one ever imagined that the same sort 
of sanctity attached to international agreements as_ to 
municipal laws. The absence of a common superior forbade 
the supposition. On the other hand, it was unimaginable that 
solemn treaties would be regarded as mere “scraps of paper” 
to be torn up at the first moment when such a process suited 
the convenience of any one of the signatories, It was hoped, 
by the more sanguine, that the rapid progress of international 
arbitration would render a war between leading Powers almost 
impossible ; and even the less sanguine supposed that if war 
should break out it would be conducted with due regard to 
the rules, framed in the interests of humanity and embodied 
in a series of international conventions, such as those concluded 
at Geneva in 1864 and 1868 and at St Petersburg in 1867. 
But these hopes have been destroyed, these suppositions have 
been falsified, by the hard and hideous realities of the present 
contest. The forces of barbarism have been unchained ; the 
boasted achievements of science have been turned to the 
destruction of civilisation. 

Again we are fain to ask: where is the path of escape / 
To the rule of force there would seem to be only one alter- 
native: the reign of law, and the consequent enforcement of 
contracts. Within the sphere of municipal government we 
have learnt that without law there can be no true liberty. 
Destroy the sanction of law, and we shall all be flung back into 
the state of nature imagined by Hobbes, where the life of man 
is “nasty, brutish, and short.” For the individual citizen, then, 
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law is not the antithesis but the complement of liberty. Can 
law also secure liberty to nations? ‘This much at least is 
certain: that if brute force is to supply the only cement of the 
European edifice, small States, if not small nations, are doomed 
to extinction. In a real European Commonwealth, resting 
upon the sanction of law, they may still find a place. 

A further question remains. Assume the promulgation of 
an international code: assume the establishment of a social 
compact between independent States. Quis custodiet custodes ? 
Who will guarantee the observance of treaties and the fulfil- 
ment of contracts? Clearly this task must be confided to 
a supernational authority. The mere erection of such an 
authority would imply the limitation of absolute State sover- 
eignty ; such a limitation could, as things are, only result from 
voluntary renunciation. Are the peoples of the world ready 
for such an act of abnegation? Further, even if, under the 
stress of discipline and suffering, their minds are attuned to 
such a break with the traditions of the recent past, have they 
reached such a point in the development of an international 
public opinion as to justify a reasonable hope that they would, 
even to their own national detriment, persist in well-doing ? 
No quixotic impulse begotten of the contemplation of the 
misery of a war-ridden world will suffice to sustain an altruistic 
resolution. Nothing save the continuously exerted pressure 
of a changed public opinion will avail. No one but a cynic 
would say a word which could retard the change; but it is the 
part of prudence to recognise that such a change must be 
gradual and will probably be slow. When the Projet de paiv 
perpétuelle of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre was-submitted to 
Cardinal Fleury, the Cardinal is said to have observed laconic- 
ally : ** Admirable ; save for one omission: I find no provision 
for sending missionaries to convert the heart of princes.” The 
observation, though perhaps cynical, indicates succinctly a line 
of argument which it were folly to ignore. Before the con- 
summation, devoutly to be wished for, can be reached, there 
must be among the nations a real change of heart; there must, 
in the language of the Christian ethic, be “repentance”; the 
whole world must “repent” in sackcloth and ashes. Without 
such a change of heart the erection of the elaborate machinery 
of supernationalism would be a vain and delusive enterprise ; 
given a change of heart, the machinery might prove to be 
superfluous. 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
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CHRISTUS MILITANS. 


Proressorn BENJAMIN W. BACON, 


Yale University. 


THE doctrine of non-resistance as an essential element of the 
teaching of Jesus shows its incompatibility with a historical 
judgment of his character and mission most plainly when its 
advocates confront the problem of his acceptance of the rdle 
and title of “the Christ.” At Cesarea Philippi Jesus by a 
deliberate act exchanged his former career of teacher and 
healer, proclaiming the glad tidings of peace among the lowly 
yet friendly people of Galilee, for that of leader in national 
and international affairs. For to. go up to Jerusalem assuming 
the name and office of “the Christ,” however religiously inter- 
preted, was nothing less than to embark on the treacherous 
and stormy rapids of messianistic agitation. Scarcely anything 
could be more foreign to the work of a religious teacher such 
as Jesus’ precepts and example had thus far shown him to be. 
Prophet and rabbi he had been called, successor to the Baptist, 
Elias redivivus, the restorer of the tribes in the Great Repent- 
ance. But none but the insane had ever ventured to call him 
the Christ. His preaching of the kingdom had left his own 
personality wholly out of account, and but for his own act 
it might have so continued. 

It was the distinctive doctrine of Pharisaism to inculcate 
complete withdrawal from the political field, leaving to God 
(or as Josephus in Grecised phrase defines it, to “ Providence ” 
—potpa) the bringing about of His own kingdom at His own 
time and in His own way. Puharisaism required only a scrupu- 
lous obedience to God’s law, while waiting for Him to act. 
Now if Jesus approved this submissive quietism, why did he 
leave the fields in which the good seed of the gospel of peace 
was already covering the barren soil with new verdure of 
promise, to engage in mortal combat at Jerusalem with the 


rival powers of Sadducean hierocracy and Roman domination ? 
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The question why Jesus took this fateful step has not-bégr ARYL 
solved by modern interpreters who conceive of him wholly as 
a man of words rather than of action—not merely unworldly, 
but altogether other-worldly. ‘That critic is anything but a 
historical interpreter who seeks to obliterate such small traces 
of really political action on the Master’s part as have been 
permitted to remain by ancient evangelists; for the ancient 
interpreter was supremely concerned to prove in the face of 
suspicious imperial powers that the violent act of Pilate had 
been utterly without justification in the conduct of Jesus. 
The problem remains equally unsolved by that school of 
“eschatological” criticism now so much in vogue, which 
attempts an explanation by attributing to the framer of the 
Parables of the Kingdom and the Sermon on the Mount a 
mental attitude compounded in equal parts of the fanaticism of 
the apocalyptists and the megalomania of the false Christs 
described by Josephus and Celsus.' It can only be solved by 
a more critical and historical interpretation of the Gospels 
themselves ; and it is important that it should be solved, for 
the interest of the question is not academic but present and 
vital, ‘This generation is at death-grips with embattled Powers 
which seek to renew with a more ruthless barbarity the militar- 
istic world-empires of Babylon and Rome. They avow a 
predaceous philosophy, and reinforce systematic cruelty with 
the resources of modern science. Are we or are we not loyal 
to the true teaching and example of Jesus that was called 
Christ when we take up arms in defence of the oppressed, the 
robbed and slaughtered weaker nation; when we fight for a 
universal kingdom of God, a democracy of all free peoples, 

‘an enduring peace founded not on violence but on justice, and 
goodwill? Did non-resistent Luxembourg set the truly Christ- 
like example, or was it martyred Belgium resisting unto blood ? 

It is true that at Caesarea Philippi Jesus was a fugitive in 
exile, his work in Galilee broken up by collusion of his secret 
foes, the synagogue authorities, with the court party which 
hung to the skirts of the murderer of the Baptist. From the 
time when Antipas’ suspicion was awakened by the news 
that his victim had found a greater than he to take up his 
work, there was no more safety for Jesus in Galilee. The 

1 Celsus asserts as of his personal experience in Palestine and Pheenicia 
(Origen, Adv. Cels., vii. 8 f.): “ These (gate) are wont to say, each for himself, 
‘lam God’; ‘I am the Servant (zais) of God’; or ‘I am the Spirit of God. 
Iam come because the world is perishing, and you, O men, are perishing for 
your iniquities. But I wish to save you, and you shall see me returning with 


heavenly power. Blessed is he who does me homage. On all the rest I will 
send down eternal fire.’”’ 
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plots of Pharisees with Herodians could perhaps be foiled for 
a time; but after open collision with the “scribes who came 
down from Jerusalem,” Jesus had been driven out. His public 
career as preacher and healer was henceforth at an end, so far 
as Galilee, his most fertile mission-field, was concerned. This 
doubtless had its effect in shaping the future direction of his 
work. Like the imprisonment of John, it might well serve 
Jesus as the summons to a new phase of his activity; but 
it cannot have altered his fundamental apprehension of his 
calling. It was occasion rather than cause of the new 
departure. ; 

The ministry of teaching need not have been discontinued 
if Jesus had not chosen. Of this all the evangelists assure us. 
Other fields were still open. Perea still offered opportunity 
for works of healing and proclamation of the glad tidings of 
peace, as our oldest evangelist is careful to inform us, though 
of actual record of such Perean service his pages are almost 
destitute. Luke would even add Samaria, though again the 
record fails to attest the fact. The fourth evangelist opens 
the widest vista of all. In his closing scene of the public 
ministry he makes the soul-crisis of Jesus to have been the 
choice between martyrdom in Jerusalem and further service 
in the white fields of the Greco-Roman world, reaped but 
a few years later by the Apostle Paul. The delegation of 
Greeks who wait upon him through the mediation of Philip 
and Andrew (disciples with Greek names from the Hellenistic 
city of Bethsaida-Julias) receive as their only answer: “The 
hour is come, that the Son of Man should be glorified. Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth by 
itself alone: but if it die, it beareth much fruit.”! At this 
point the fourth evangelist inserts Jesus’ summons to the 
disciples to follow, which the earlier evangelists record on 
oceasion of the fateful decision of Cesarea Philippi: “ He 
that loveth his life loseth it; and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal.” Thereafter follows the 
scene of soul-agony and strengthening from heaven which 
parallels the Synoptic story of Gethsemane, closing with Jesus 
self-dedication to the death of the cross. The group of 
sayings and scenes at the Feast of Dedication, the festival 
of those who had given their lives for the nation, forms a 
characteristic Johannine combination of the teaching-values 
of the parallel Synoptic anecdotes. In its opening and closing 
scenes alike it sets forth with utmost clearness the open-eyed, 
deliberate nature of Jesus’ choice between the alternative 

1 John xii. 20-36. 
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careers of teacher and of messianic deliverer. For, closed as 
might be the ministry of teaching for the time being among 
his own people, almost unlimited opportunities were now 
offered if Jesus would but “go unto the dispersion which 
are among the Greeks and teach the Greeks.” The fourth 
evangelist, who never aims at mere record of fact but at 
interpretation of truth, proves here his insight into the real 
significance of the alternatives when Jesus chose the way of 
the cross. 

The great question was: Why and in what sense did 
Jesus assume the title “the Christ”? ‘To this question the 
fourth evangelist devotes that closing section of his story of 
the ministry which is located in and near Jerusalem “at the 
feast of dedication.” In answer to the demand, “If thou art 
the Christ, tell us plainly,” he relates the parable of the Good 
Shepherd’ who lays down his life in defence of the sheep. 
Thereafter follows the raising of Lazarus with its teaching 
concerning the Resurrection, and the section concludes with 
Jesus withdrawing temporarily from the plots of the priest- 
hood against his life, while Caiaphas unconsciously defines the 
significance of his redemptive death in the memorable saying : 
“It is expedient for you that one man should die for the 
people, and that the whole nation perish not.” One hardly 
needs the evangelist’s added comment that the words which 
thus fell from the high-priest’s lips were prophetic “ that Jesus 
would die for the nation, and not for the nation only, but that 
he might also gather together into one the children of God 
that are scattered abroad.” 

These closing words of the evangelist throw light both 
backward and forward upon his literary design. They explain 
the utterance placed in the mouth of the Good Shepherd in 
announcing the commandment received from his Father to 
lay down his life for the sheep (x. 18): “ Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they 
shall obey my voice; and there shall be one flock, one 
Shepherd.” They explain also Jesus’ answer to the invitation 
of the Greeks in xii. 832-34. The “lifting up of the Son of 
Man” is to be a rallying signal to the scattered sons of God. 
His cross is to be the Isaian ensign of God set up for the 
peoples. For here again the evangelist inserts his comment, 


1 On the editorial displacement and reconstruction of Jn. x. 1-18, see the 
writer’s Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, pp. 492-493, and Hissert Journat, 
xv, 2 (Jan, 1917), pp. 256-278, s.v. “The Festival of Lives given for the 
Nation in Jewish and Christian Faith,” p. 257. 

2 Is. xlix, 22. 
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explaining the enigmatic utterance as “signifying by what 
manner of death (Jesus) should die.” Jesus is to him the 
Davidic “shepherd of the sheep” promised by Ezekiel,’ but 
the shepherd’s immediate task is not so much to defend the 
flock against the “evil beasts” as to gather the scattered and 
bleeding remnant into one. 

The fourth evangelist is doubtless spiritually debtor to 
Paul in thinking of the cross as the agency for abolishing 
the middle wall of partition between Jew and Gentile (even the 
law of ordinances which was against us), and for making of the 
twain one, by affording access in one Spirit unto the Father. 
But he is more deeply debtor to his Synoptic predecessors in 
the representation of Jesus as the Good Shepherd, who not 
only delivers the flock as David did out of the paw of the 
lion and the bear, but seeks out and gathers the scattered 
remnant. 

The outline narrative of Mark-concludes the record of the 
Galilean ministry with a companion scene to that of the fare- 
well supper in Jerusalem. By the symbolism both of its 
detailed ritual order and of the ensuing narrative of Jesus’ 
walking on the sea, the story of the loaves broken to the 
Galilean multitude may easily be seen to prefigure the lesson 
of the Eucharist. We may regard its setting at the close of 
the Galilean ministry as having a similar significance, because 
the lesson the apostolic Church found in the broken bread was 
the “ gathering together of the elect.” Their liturgy began : 


“As this broken bread was scattered upon the mountains and being 
gathered together became one (loaf), so may thy Church be gathered together 
from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom.” # 


Therefore it is most appropriate that the preliminary 
description in Mark of the scene of the miracle should describe 
how Jesus when he came forth and saw the great multitude 
“had compassion on them because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd.” 

It is clearly the purpose of the fourth evangelist, in depict- 
ing Jesus as the Good Shepherd that layeth down his life for 
the sheep, to answer “plainly” the question whether and in 
what sense Jesus claims to be “the Christ.” The contrast 
with the hireling, whose own the sheep are not, who “ be- 
holdeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep and fleeth, 


1 Ezek, xxxiv. 23ff. 2 Didaché, ix. 

’ Mk. vi. 34, In the adaptation of Mt. ix. 36 we have the additional clause 
reminiscent of Ezek. xxxiv., “distressed and scattered as sheep not having a 
shepherd.” 
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and the wolf snatcheth them and scattereth them,” is the 
contrast so exquisitely developed in Ezekiel’s great indictment 
of the shepherds of Israel. Ezekiel contrasts the hirelings 
leaving Jehovah’s flock to be torn and scattered by beasts of 
prey, with the true shepherd of the house of David by whom 
God 


“will seek that which was lost, and bring again that which was driven away, 
and bind up that which was broken. . . . And I will make with them a covenant 
of peace, and will cause evil beasts to cease out of the land. And they shall 
know that I am Jehovah, when I have broken the bars of their yoke, and have 
delivered them out of the hand of those that made bondmen of them.” ! 


The commandment which in the fourth Gospel the Good 
Shepherd has received of his Father, to lay down his life 
and take it again, is to accomplish this gathering of the flock 
of God. 

It is worth while to bring this culminating Johannine 
parable of the Good Shepherd into its true perspective, 
comparing it not merely with that of Ezekiel, but also with 
the brief antecedent employment of the figure in Synoptic 
tradition, for the sake of understanding the whole Johannine 
group whose scene is the Feast of Dedication. Appreciation 
of the group as a whole, but especially of the introductory 
parable, will enable us to perceive how such a profound inter- 
preter of the Spirit of Jesus as the Ephesian evangelist 
explained his Master’s entrance upon the stormy and dangerous 
career of the political deliverer of Israel. For this is the great 
problem that must be explained. ‘Turn and twist as he might 
before the relentless alternative of supreme and undivided 
allegiance to Cesar or to Christ, the primitive Christian was 
compelled at last to recognise that ultimately the two are 
irreconcilable. The time may be long in coming, but, if 
Jesus be the Christ, sooner or later allegiance to him will 
bring men into conflict with political powers that are based 
on principles diametrically opposed to his. 

The world to-day is driven at the bayonet’s point to the 
ancient martyr’s alternative. Either we have, or we have not, 
a higher loyalty which refuses to recognise the dominion of 
might over right, and stops at no sacrifice for the kingdom 
of God. If we have it, we shall sanctify in our hearts Christ 
as Lord, and defy the menace of the world.” We shall own 
him as a real though an invisible king, whose law may forbid 
what world-rulers demand, and demand what they forbid. 

1 Ezek. xxxiv. 16-25 in abstract. The whole chapter should be compared 


' with John x, 7-15. 


2 1 Pet. iii, 14f; cf. Is. viii. 12f. 
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If we have it not, we shall acquiesce in the doctrine of a non- 
moral state, whose command, even if it call for the most 
inhuman crime, must be both obeyed and excused as required 
by imperial interest. Loyalty will demand resistance. It 
may be active or passive as conditions may require. Non- 
resistance will be disloyalty to the kingdom and the King. 
Like every other evangelist, the Johannine writer puts off 
to the utmost the irrepressible conflict. ‘To the utmost all 
our Gospels minimise the significance of Jesus’ forcible inter- 
vention in the temple to suppress the abuses tolerated (if not 
joined in) by its legitimate custodians the Zadokite priest- 
hood, commanding a Levite police under a “captain of the 
temple.” As the fourth evangelist takes pains to specify that 
Jesus’ only weapon was a “whip of small cords,” so modern 
interpreters vie with ancient recorders of the story to make it 
appear that the driving out of the traders from the temple 
was not really a coup d'état, not even strictly a coup de main. 
All this is legitimate if it aims to prove that Jesus apprehended 
as one of the chief perils to which his cause was exposed a 
stampeding of his following into the camp of Zealot nationalism. 
Jesus certainly did deprecate resort to the sword. Neverthe- 
less, the records are explicit that he rested on the support of 
the multitude, and that the legitimist authorities yielded only 
because overawed, protesting while they yielded against his 
claim of authority “from heaven.” Other reasons are found 
by modern interpreters why Jesus so soon after shared the 
fate of those who had engaged in insurrection against the 
Roman control. But such attempts, ancient or modern, over- 
look the vital point. Jesus might or might not excite the 
hostility of the Sadducean hierocracy by his doctrine; he was 
really obnoxious to them as a messianistic agitator, as the 
fourth evangelist clearly sees.1 ‘To be rid of him trial and 
condemnation under Jewish law were worse than useless. 
Jesus had committed one overt act of rebellion against legal 
authority, relying on popular support. Other charges before 
Pilate would have been ridiculed. Roman control would 
and did yield to the plea that the safety of the State was 
concerned. Jesus was crucified as “King of the Jews,” and 
denied it not. Other charges were mere dust in the eyes of 
the people. The real reason why he suffered the penalty of 
the cross was because the time had come, as come it still 
ultimately must for every uncompromising devotee of the 
kingdom of God, when the interests of that kingdom ran 
counter to those of the established political order. In planning 
' Jn, xi. 48, 
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to purify the temple Jesus chose the issue with utmost care. 
He avoided conflict with Roman authority, with which as yet 
he had no quarrel, as scrupulously as could the most pacifistic 
Pharisee ; for the precincts of the temple, where he would 
assert his authority “from heaven,” were free Judean soil, 
where Rome herself relinquished the jus gladit into the hands 
of the successors of the Maccabean priest-kings. Jesus directed 
his revolt at an abuse so glaring, so hateful to every right- 
minded Jew, as to command instant and overwhelming popular 
support, thereby averting bloodshed ; since even the temple 
police would be overawed. At the same time, the nature of 
the object aimed at was too purely religious to awaken the 
turbulent spirit of the mob. ‘To make God’s house a place 
of prayer—this was an aim so far removed from those of mere 
political ambition as to guard against the chief peril of all, 
the danger lest his movement of religious reform should be 
caught up on the heady current of Zealot nationalism and 
swept beyond control. So wisely and far-sightedly did Jesus 
plan, when he set his face steadfastly to go up to Jerusalem 
and there at the Passover unfurl the banner of the Son of 
David. 

The challenge was accepted both by the hierocracy and 
by Roman power, as Jesus had foreseen it would be. It 
led, after the briefest interval of indecision, to the cross, whose 
imminence he had also foreseen. But it also led to the rally- 
ing to his standard of every loyal devotee of the kingdom 
both in Israel and among those who were “ scattered abroad.” 
Whether foreseen or not, the setting up of that cross did 
become an ensign to the nations, a summons to every believer 
in the return of Jehovah to His people, that they might behold 
and flow together unto Zion. 

Looking back through the perspective of the evangelists’ 
interpretations at Jesus’ symbolic self-declaration in the temple,’ 
we can see that there is truth in the Johannine picture of Jesus 


1 The prophetic symbolism of Jesus’ act in purifying the temple—and pro- 
phetic symbolism was of course its controlling motive—can best be made 
apparent to Occidental minds by the following Talmudic parable interpreting 
the prophecy of Malachi (Mal. i. 6-14; iii, 1-12); which demands purification 
of temple and ritual as the condition of Jehovah’s return. The parable is a 
comment on the name “Tent of Witness” applied to the tabernacle in 
Exodus (Ex, rabbi, ec. 51), and answers.the taunt that Israel is a wife forsaken 
(Is. xlix, 14; 1. 1): “A king was angry with his wife and forsook her. The 
neighbours declared, ‘ He will not return.’ Then the king sent word to her, 
‘Cleanse my palace, and on such and such a day I will return to thee.’ 
He came, and was reconciled to her, Therefore is the sanctuary called the 
‘Tent of Witness.’ It is a witness to the Gentiles that God is no longer 
wroth,” 
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avowing himself “plainly” as the Davidic Good Shepherd. 
He does indeed lay down his life for the sheep, though not 
so much in their defence as to rally a flock already scattered. 
He advances to the cross in the conviction that if the Son of 
Man should be thus lifted up, he would “ draw all men unto 
him.” ‘To the fourth evangelist, as to Ezekiel, whose imagery he 
adopts, the “gathering together” of the scattered, oppressed, 
and bleeding flock of God constitutes the supreme emergency 
of the time. 

As we have seen, the note is not alien to Synoptic tradition. 
It is already sounded in that description of Jesus’ attitude 
toward the multitude which prefaces Mark’s description of 
the Galilean Eucharist, the farewell supper before taking up 
the way of the cross. It appears again in the prediction at the 
farewell supper: ‘It is written ‘I will smite the Shepherd, 
and the sheep shall be scattered abroad,’ but after I am raised 
up I will go before you (as a shepherd leading the flock) into 
Galilee.”* ‘This promise of leadership is also reflected in the 
interpretation made in the primitive Church of the outstretched 
arms of Jesus on the cross. ‘This was regarded as a symbol of 
that “ gathering together of the elect” which, to apocalyptic 
thought, was the one great preliminary work antecedent to 
God’s intervening salvation. Surely this feeling, that the 
object of Jesus in assuming a national leadership whose almost 
inevitable result would be the cross, was to furnish a rallying- 
point for the scattered children of God comes at least as near 
the truth as many modern explanations. 

Jesus was keenly alive to the danger that his cause and 
following might be swept into the vortex of political strife and 
ambition. The anecdote of his crushing rebuke to Peter 
immediately after welcoming that ardent disciple’s proffer of 
the title “the Messiah,” * the Christ of God,” is proof, if proof 
were needed. If he undertook the perilous réle in any sense, 
the chief peril was that it would be perverted to the narrow 
nationalistic aim of the Zealot patriot. To consent to under- 
take it, and at the same time keep his following clear from 
every taint of violence savouring not the things of God but 
the things of men—this was the most difficult element of the 
problem. For while present conditions made resort to the 
sword both folly and wickedness, Jesus did not conceal from 
himself the inevitable ultimate conflict when duty to the 
kingdom of God might require more than the opposition of 
non-resistance. In hospitable Galilee an apostle’s equipment 
had required “neither purse, nor wallet nor shoes”; but far 

1 Mk, xiv, 27-28, quoting Zech, xiii. 7. 
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different conditions were at hand, in which it would behoove 
the gospel messenger to sell his garment rather than go unpro- 
vided with a sword. ‘T'wo swords Jesus counted to be enough 
for protection against the hired assassins of “ the hissing brood 
of Annas,” and, as the event proved, even these two were an 
encumbrance. Peter’s one ill-aimed blow only made the 
situation worse, and drew forth the rebuke: “ Put up th 
sword into the sheath. ‘They that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword.” What soldiers hampered by orders so contra- 
dictory could be expected to stand their ground ? 

And yet the orders are not contradictory. Force is to be 
used—when nothing but force can avail. A time would come 
—sooner or later it was sure to come—-when shepherds of the 
flock would find themselves face to face with the alternative 
either of resistance to the utmost, as when the stripling David 
went forth in defence of his sheep against the lion and the 
bear, or else of cowardly desertion of the weak. Duty will 
then be determined by the need, in free loyalty to the interests 
of the kingdom. It may be to gather the flock ; it may be to 
defend it. ‘The shepherd who when he sees the wolf coming 
interposes no more effectual bar to its bloody attack than 
soothing words, may be excused if his heart is better than his 
head, but his example is not commendable. In practical result 
his action must be classed with that of the “hireling, whose 
own the sheep are not, who, when he seeth the wolf coming, 
leaveth the sheep and fleeth, and the wolf snatcheth the sheep 
and scattereth them.” 

The trust committed to Christendom to-day is the interest 
of God’s kingdom ; and the one commandment is faithfulness. 
The time for resistance, even with the sword, was within the 
horizon of Jesus’ foresight; but the flock had first to be 
gathered before it could be defended. When Peter raised 
his futile weapon against the servant of the high priest, it was 
no time to smite. But the time might come later. Peter 
was not disarmed. His sword was only returned to its sheath 
to await the predicted day of need. 

Centuries of merely imitative loyalty have made it difficult 
for Christian sentiment to adjust itself to the idea of a militant 
Christ. Because under the conditions of Jesus’ time the 
great danger was a rash and premature grasping of the sword, 
whereas the true interest of the-kingdom, to which he dedicated 
every faculty and power, demanded another type of martyrdom, 
Christians who have never learned the breadth and liberty of 
Christian obedience cannot think of him as their leader in 
armed warfare, even when the opposing powers make a 
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covenant with hell, openly avowing its gospel that “justice 
is the interest of the stronger,” and joining in the ancient 
hymn of hate :— 


‘‘ Let us oppress the righteous poor, 
Let us not spare the widow, 
Nor reverence the gray hairs of the aged, 
But let our strength be to us a law of righteousness ; 
For that which is weak stands convicted of uselessness.” ! 


But the oriental shepherd is not unarmed. He is expected 
to defend as well as guide his flock. He not only leads them 
in green pastures and beside still waters, but protects them 
with “rod” (¢.e. club) and staff when they pass through the 
valley of the shadow of death. Thanks to this strong defence, 
they “fear no evil,” till at last a table is spread before them 
‘in the presence of their enemies.” 

For a full generation the missionaries of Occidental Christen- 
dom have preached a gospel of meek forbearance to nations 
subject to the unspeakable barbarity of the Turk. Increasing 
progress, civilisation, culture, prosperity, as it widened the 
gap between Armenian enlightenment and the indolent bar- 
barism of Turkish masters served only to make them a 
readier prey for successive massacres deliberately incited by 
the Government. In the ripeness of his plans for world- 
conquest the Teuton became the ally of the Turk, and 
Armenian massacres were increased to an unheard-of scale 
of magnitude and atrocity. Organised and _ systematic 
Schrecklichkeit, and the deportation plan, were now added to 
the simple Turkish idea of stimulating the greed and brutality 
of barbarous neighbours by the offer of licence to massacre. 
Extermination now began with the butchery of the males 
of military age singled out by careful selection. Afterwards 
followed pillage and rapine wreaked unhindered upon the 
helpless masses of old men, women, and children, till the 
slaughtered victims were numbered by the million, and half 
the earliest of Christian nations had been exterminated. <A 
pitiful remnant escaped across the Russian border to a brief 
protection under the mighty shadow of the Caucasus. Among 
these fugitives were a little group who, under the leadership 
of American missionaries not palsied by a sentimental pacifism, 
had organised a hasty resistance. Refusing the preliminary 
Teuton-Turkish demand to surrender their arms, and gathering 


' Wisd. of Sol., ii. 10-11. With the Platonised development of the Isaian 
picture of the suffering servant of Jehovah in Wisd. ii. 12, iii, 9, compare 
Plato, Rep., xi. 361. Rep., i. 343-346, may well be compared with the parable 
of the Good Shepherd. 
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in the mission compound such primitive weapons and supplies 
as haste allowed, they had fought off the German-led bands 
of human wolves till way was made across the border both 
for themselves and thousands of their helpless dependents. 
And now comes the news of the Kaiser’s reward for the 
_ faithfulness of Enver and Talaat. Germany demands from 
helpless Russia as the price of peace the surrender to the 
Turk (!) of Russian Armenia and the Caucasus. For the 
massacre of a million helpless subjects the Kaiser’s ally is to 
be rewarded by unrestricted opportunity to complete the 
extermination of two ancient Christian peoples ! 

The treaty of Brest-Litovsk was a treaty with hirelings, 
whose own the sheep were not. The Christian Armenians 
and Georgians have been thrown by the Bolsheviki to the 
Teuton-‘Turkish wolves only to gain time for Russia to reap 
the full benefit of their gospel of anarchism. But the 
abandoned flock have found leaders of their own. The 
stand of the Armenian mission compound is to be repeated. 
Arms and munitions have been improvised. The strength 
of the everlasting hills is about them. And stronger even 
than these is the power within, the resolution nerved by forty 
years of national martyrdom and by faith in the God of 
righteousness. Will any Occidental missionary now volunteer 
to preach non-resistant pacifism to the remnant of the 
Armenian race? Some may; for the folly of religious 
fanaticism, sacrificing devotion on the altar of unreasoning 
sentiment, has not even yet learned the lesson of that medieval 
horror, the Children’s Crusade. But if so, let the preacher of 
non-resistant pacifism realise that his act will be no other in 
effect than that of the hireling, who flees before the wolf, 
while good shepherds are laying down their lives for the sheep. 

Christian imagination is reluctant (and rightly so) to 
picture what the action of Jesus might have been in the great 
days of those Maccabean heroes Judas and Simon and John 
and Eleazar, from whom his own brothers, his chosen disciples, 
and his closest friends, were named. When it was a question 
of Hellenistic Kultur against the kingdom of God, when 
Antiochus the ‘“ God-manifest” struck at Israel’s law, its 
national hope, its freedom to worship God, a handful of Jewish 
heroes fled to the mountains and ultimately “turned to flight 
armies of aliens.” If Jesus had lived in the days when Judas 
Maccabeus took up the sword that the religion of Jehovah 
and the hope of His kingdom might not perish from the earth, 
would he have stood with them? Or would he have taken his 
part with that group of non-resistants, of no less real though 
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blindly infatuated devotion, who allowed themselves to be cut 
down by the foe rather than lift a weapon on the Sabbath day ?} 

The struggle for God’s kingdom against the incarnate 
powers of darkness has its period of preparation and integra- 
tion; it has also its period of warfare. Christian imagination 
seeks its parallels for the work of the Prince of Peace in the 
alleviations of the horrors of war rather than in its deeds of 
heroic conflict. And justly so. The. work of the saving, 
reconciling Christ can only admit resort to violence as an 


extreme and last resort. Christian sentiment does well to. 


turn to the work of the Red Cross and the Red Triangle for 
such poor evidences of the influence of Christ as may be gleaned 
in a war whose creators make it their deliberate policy that 
it shall exceed the past in ruthless barbarism and bestiality of 
conduct by as much as it exceeds in magnitude. It is natural 
and right when we seek to recall some of its Christ-like deeds 
that we should think first of an Edith Cavell, and only second 
of a Captain Fryatt, driving his unarmed passenger boat head- 
on against the submarine. But that deed also was Christ-like, 
though in a different sense. ‘The difference and the likeness are 
both apparent in a story for which the present writer can give 
no other evidence than hearsay, but which may well be true. 

Seated behind his pilot on their relatively slow-moving 
plane a British aerial observer had obtained negatives of the 
utmost importance. Returning at top speed with the secret 
of the enemy's batteries registered on the precious plates, the 
pair found themselves pursued by a swift hostile battleplane. 
Resistance meant destruction before their task was done. Only 
the most desperate efforts to speed their flight could save their 
message to the guns. Coats, instruments, everything save the 
negatives, were flung to the ground to lighten ship and gain the 
necessary yards to the goal. As they swept over no-man’s land 
the pilot felt a sudden leap of the “ship.” It was a final, a 
successful lightening of the load by the voluntary sacrifice of 
the observer's life. 

How, then, when the plates were developed and their 
costly secret put in the gunners’ hands? Did the observer's 
men prove their loyalty by non-resistance—by wholesale suicide 
in literal imitation of their lost leader; or by serving the guns / 
The battery spoke their answer. His spirit nerved every arm, 
and, thanks to his sacrifice, every shell found its mark. 


B. W. BACON. 
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THE IRRELEVANCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND WAR. 


CHARLES MERCIER, M.D. 


A CuristTIAN prelate, or indeed a Christian ecclesiastic of any 
rank, endeavouring to reconcile the practice of war with the 
precepts of Christianity, presents a spectacle that is far from 
edifying. He sets himself the task of reconciling the savagery, 
the brutality, the cruelty, the rage, the hate, the systematic 
murder, mutilation, and torturing that are necessary parts or 
adjuncts of war, with the precepts, Love one another; Love is 
of God; Have peace with one another; Be affectioned with 
brotherly love; Let brotherly love continue; Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute you; 
This is my commandment, that ye love one another; Love is 
the fulfillmg of the law; Recompense to no man evil for evil ; 
Resist not evil; Unto him that smiteth thee on one cheek offer 
also the other, and him that taketh away thy cloak, forbid him 
not to take thy coat also; ‘The kingdom of God is peace. In 
short, Christianity is the religion of Love: how is it to be 
reconciled to the practice of war ? 

Yet in such a war as we are now engaged in, it is manifest 
that all that makes life worth living is at stake. If we tamely 
submit to the domination of Germany, we become slaves, and 
slaves to brutal masters who will ride rough-shod over us, and 
keep us in poverty and misery all our days. The example of 
Zabern shows us what we are to expect. Not only will our 
lives be at the mercy of a merciless military caste, but we must 
submit to humiliation and degradation that is incompatible 
with manhood. We shall become not only slaves, but beasts 
of burden. Well and good; if it is to be so, it must be so. 
The teaching of Christ and of his immediate successors provides 
no exception, and is expressed without qualification, admits of 
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no escape. Resist not evil. Unto him that smiteth thee on 
one cheek offer also the other. 

But if we submit to the German yoke, we not only submit 
to humiliation and degradation past all bearing: we also render 
ourselves the instruments of evil, by which all the ills that we 
ourselves shall suffer will be inflicted upon others also. The 
example of Alsace and Lorraine shows us what we are to 
expect. We shall be used as cannon-fodder to assist in im- 
posing upon others that yoke of brutality and cruelty to which 
we shall have submitted ourselves. Is this compatible with 
Christian morality? Is this consistent with the religion of 
Love? Is this in accordance with the precept that we are 
to follow not evil but good ? 

Faced with these dilemmas, the preacher usually has re- 
course to an unconvincing sophistry ; or he tortures the words 
of the text into meanings that they will not bear ; or he assumes 
an acquaintance that is scarcely warrantable with the intention 
of the Almighty. In either case, he fails to convince. In 
either case, he leaves upon our minds the uncomfortable im- 
pression that.in this supreme emergency the Christian morality 
is found wanting; that it is a counsel of perfection, suitable, 
perhaps, to a world in which everyone would adopt it in 
practice as well as in mere lip-service, but quite unadapted to 
the world as we know it, in which there are not only Christians, 
but also Kaisers and their satellites, men without ruth or truth, 
without the morality of either Christian or pagan, without the 
bowels even of the savage—mere brute beasts in glittering 
uniforms. ‘This is the uneasy feeling left in our minds by the 
rather clumsy sophistries of our reverend, very reverend, and 
right reverend preceptors. Is this embarrassment inevitable / 
In plain words, is the Christian morality at fault; and must 
it be qualified and supplemented before it can safely be accepted 
as a guide to conduct ¢ Asa matter of fact, we do undoubtedly 
qualify and supplement it in applying it to such a state of things 
as now exists; but need we do so? Do we apprehend it aright, 
or is there not some miscalculation, something left out of our 
consideration, something that plainly should be read into it 
before we accept it as a universal rule of life? I think there 
is ; and I think that if we take this element into our considera- 
tion, the discrepancy will disappear, our embarrassment will 
be relieved, and we may still accept, without any need of 
sophistical interpretation, the Christian morality as taught by 
its Founder. 

The comparative study of religions shows us that every 
religion includes various factors, some necessary, and some 
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merely adjuvant; some prominent and explicitly avowed, 
others, perhaps equally important, but understood and accepted 
without being formulated. It is probable that every religion 
begins with a theory, more or less complete and intelligible, 
of the constitution and origin of the cosmos. It teaches its 
votaries how the world came into existence, how it reached 
its present constitution, and how it is ruled and governed by 
a spiritual Being or beings. It teaches a ritual of worship 
of this Being or beings. It inculcates certain articles of faith 
with respect to him or them; and, what concerns us in the 
present connection, every religion that reaches a certain stage 
of elaboration formulates a rule of life—or rather, a code of 
rules to which the conduct of its votaries is to conform. For 
the present purpose, we may disregard the other factors and 
concentrate our attention on this last. This is especially the 
case with the Christian religion. As taught by its Founder, 
it is primarily and mainly’ a rule of life. The enormous 
accretion of dogma that has clustered about it and been 
attached to it is the work of subsequent ‘minds and sub- 
sequent hands, beginning with the apostle Paul. He it was 
who first utilised the Greek subtlety to introduce mysticism 
and dogma into the simple faith in God as a loving Father, 
and the simple rule of life, Love one another, that were taught 
by the Founder of Christianity. The religion that goes under 
the name of Christianity is better entitled to the name of 
Paulism, for the huge structure of dogmatic theology that has 
been superimposed upon the simple teaching of Christ owes 
its origin to Paul, and has been built up and elaborated by his 
followers rather than by those of Christ himself. Christianity 
properly so-called, Christianity as inculcated by its Founder, 
is mainly a rule of life; it is an exhortation to action of a 
certain description ; it is a guide to conduct; and it is as such 
that we must consider it.if we are to understand aright its 
bearing upon war. 

Human conduct, as I have shown in my book on the 
subject, is divisible into three great and primary realms: 
conduct that serves the interest and contributes to the pre- 
servation and welfare of the acting individual alone; conduct 
that serves the interest and contributes to the preservation 
and welfare of the race to which the acting individual belongs ; 
and conduct that serves the interest and contributes to the 
preservation and welfare of the society, whether village com- 
munity, tribe, nation, or empire, of which the individual forms 
a constituent part. There are three primary realms of conduct, 
and for each of them religion prescribes certain rules; but its 
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precepts are by no means equally distributed over them all, 
and the reason is clear. As at present constituted, mankind 
needs little stimulus to induce him to pay regard to his own 
interests and welfare. He may and does need guidance, and 
the Jewish religion furnishes him in the Pentateuch with 
minute instructions in the matters of diet and cleanliness, and 
the Moslem religion also furnishes guidance in these matters : 
but he needs no stimulus to act in what he believes to be his 
own interest, and stimulus in this direction is not furnished 
by any religion, least of all by Christianity. On the contrary, 
both the Jewish and, following it, the Christian religion use 
personal and selfish interest as a stimulus to conduct of a 
higher order. Both Jew and Christian are frankly exhorted 
to observe the second, third, and fifth commandments on the 
ground of personal and selfish interest. We may put selfish 
conduct out of consideration. 

Conduct that affects the continuation of the race—racial 
conduct, as I have called it—has always been a matter of 
solicitude to religion, and not least to the Jewish and Christian 
religions. ‘The exhortations of Leviticus are largely devoted 
to this topic. The celibacy enforced upon the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic and some other religions is an instance in 
point ; and the solicitude of the Christian religion with respect 
to the sanctity of the marriage tie illustrates the same tend- 
ency, with which, however, we are not now concerned, 

It is with respect to social conduct, to the conduct of man 
as a member of a social body, to his conduct as a social unit, 
that religion as a rule of life is most concerned; and in this 
realm, conduct falls into two great divisions: first, the conduct 
of each member of a society towards his fellows in the same 
society ; and second, the conduct of the society as a whole, and 
of each member of a society, towards outsiders—towards other 
societies, other communities, tribes, nations, and empires, and 
towards the members of them. It is the regulation of conduct 
in its social realm with which religion is mainly concerned ; and 
the regulations with respect to the internal relations of the 
society, with respect to the conduct of every man towards his 
fellows, stand upon a footing different from those which 
regulate the external relations of the society —that is to 
say, its action and demeanour towards other societies, other 
tribes, nations, and empires, and their constituent members. 
The regulation of the conduct of each individual member of a 
society towards his fellow-members of that society is the realm 
of Morality. The regulation of the conduct of the whole 
society, and of its individual members, towards foreign social 
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. bodies is the realm of Patriotism. Both realms are included 
in the scope of Ethics, but within the comprehension of 
Ethics they constitute different and distinct divisions, not to 
be confounded. 

In the Decalogue, the Jewish religion laid down the funda- 
mental principles of morality that should regulate the conduct 
of men and women within the same society towards one 
another, and formulated a code of rules that has been adopted 
by Christianity. Christ reviewed these rules, and revised them 
in the direction of greater stringency, carrying his prohibitions 
beyond actual conduct to the evil motives and desires that 
might prompt to immoral conduct. Moreover, to the mere 
prohibition of evil conduct, that is to say, of conduct injurious 
to others, which was the sole concern of the Decalogue, he 
added exhortations to active beneficence—a mode of conduct 
not altogether ignored in the Mosaic dispensation, but not in 
the Mosaic regulation receiving anything approaching to the 
prominence and importance that were given to it by the 
teaching of Christ. 

But the fundamental difference between the Jewish and 
the Christian religion is that the Jewish religion paid as much 
attention to the Patriotic realm of social conduct as to the 
Moral realm, while the teaching of Christ is restricted solely 
to Morality—that is to say, to the conduct towards members of 
the same society—and completely ignores Patriotic conduct. It 
is true that the admonitions of the Decalogue itself refer only 
to matters of worship and to the regulation of conduct 
between man and man within the same social body; but 
outside the Decalogue, the Pentateuch is permeated and satu- 
rated with patriotic admonition, and the whole history of the 
Jews is a history of the paramount influence of religion upon 
patriotic conduct—that is, upon the conduct that is to be 
pursued, not between man and man, but between tribe and 
tribe, nation and nation. The laws of war are formulated. 
Rules of international law are laid down. The relations to be 
observed between the Jewish nation and neighbouring nations 
are prescribed. The methods of treating the conquered are 
formulated in minute detail. Their religion prescribed when 
and with whom to go to war, when and with whom to remain 
at peace. It commanded them how to treat the conquered. 
They were to exterminate utterly this tribe ; to massacre all the 
males and matrons of that, but to save the virgins; to burn 
the gods of the conquered ; to save the enemy’s fruit trees, 
even though they may be needed to form ramparts against 
a besieged town. Religion prescribed what booty might be 
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taken from a conquered enemy and what might not. The 
whole of the patriotic conduct of the Jews was subject to 
religious ordinances, and was a matter of solicitude and regula- 
tion by the Jewish religion. 

The Christian religion is marked by a total absence of 
reference to patriotic conduct. As a rule of life, it regulates 
that conduct only that men pursue towards one another within 
the bounds of their common society. With respect to patriotic 
conduct, to the conduct of the society as a whole towards 
other societies, the Christian religion is silent. It says not one 
word of the duty that every man owes to his society in defend- 
ing it against external foes. It is true that Christianity pre- 
scribes that we shall love our enemies, shall pray for them, 
shall not resist them, shall return good for the evil that they 
may do to us; and since modern usage tends to restrict the word 
“enemy ” to the meaning of public enemy, the enemy nation 
with which we are at war, this admonition is held to apply to 
the public enemy, certainly in addition to the private enemy, 
and to some extent in substitution for the private enemy. But 
this is a blunder, and a very serious blunder. It is this blunder 
that vitiates the practice as well as the doctrine of the Quakers, 
who are in other respects more consistent and faithful in 
following the precepts of Christ than any other sect of those 
who profess and call themselves Christians. The teaching of 
Christ never has the smallest reference to patriotic conduct as 
here defined. It never makes the slightest reference to the 
way that we ought to behave towards the public enemy. It 
has been held to do so, but, except by Quakers, the tenet has 
never been followed in practice, and it has been rightly dis- 
regarded, for it is utterly erroneous. There is nothing in the 
teaching of Christ to forbid warfare. 

The reason of this hiatus in the Christian scheme of ethics 
is apparent on a moment’s consideration, just as the reason for 
the penetration by patriotic fervour of the Jewish religion is 
apparent. At the time of the promulgation of their ethical 
code by Moses, the Israelites were a fighting people. They 
began as a landless people, and had to make good their place 
in the sun; and this could be done only by dispossessing by 
force of arms the tribes already settled on the land. War was 
necessary to their existence. Aggressive war was necessary to 
their existence. Only by aggressive warfare, by dispossessing 
the rightful owners of their land, could the wandering tribe of 
Israelites ever hope to obtain settled means of subsistence and 
become a nation. The first duty of the tribe itself, and the first 
duty of every member of the tribe to the tribe, was to fight for 
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the tribe. The whole tribe was a fighting force, and its religion, 

‘the guardian of the society that professed it, of necessity devoted 

a large share of its attention and its admonition to fostering the 

fighting spirit and formulating the rules that were to govern 
atriotic conduct. 

The circumstances in which Christianity arose were anti- 
thetically different. It arose under the protective gis of the 
pax Romana. ‘The whole of the known world was at peace. 
Not only was the world at peace, but there was in it no need 
and no room for patriotism in the sense in which I use the word 
—for such patriotism as animated the Jews in their invasion of 
Palestine, and their subsequent campaigns. There was no room 
for a patriotism that inspired antagonism to other realms, for at 
that time there was to all intents and purposes no other nation 
to be an object of antagonism. Rome dominated the whole of 
the known world. ‘The whole of the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean and constituting the world as then known were 
subject to the single dominion and formed parts of the single 
empire of Rome. Frontier skirmishes, and even frontier cam- 
paigns, there were, no doubt—against the Gauls in the West, 
the Persians in the East, the nomadic Semites and Negroes in 
the South, and the Dacians in the North; but these frontier 
incidents no more disturbed the stability or endangered the 
fabric of imperial Rome than the incursions of the Afridis or 
the Pathans on the north-west frontier of India endanger the 
British Empire. A shepherd or a carpenter of Palestine would 
no more be stirred to patriotic fervour by news of an incursion 
of Gauls into a distant province of the Roman Empire, even if 
the news ever reached him, thari a Canadian farmer of to-day 
is stirred by the news, if the news should reach him, of an 
incursion of the Mad Mahdi into the Soudan. Whatever rule 
of life Christ taught was intended to bear immediate fruit, to 
be adopted as a rule of life by those to whom he preached ; and 
it could never have occurred to him to inculcate a rule of life 
adapted to circumstances that did not exist, that had scarcely 
existed within living memory, and that gave no sign of ever 
existing again. We might as well expect a Cingalese gardener 
to teach the precautions to be taken against frost, or an 
Esquimaux mother to warn her children against the dangers of 
street traffic. ‘The patriotic virtues were not inculcated in the 
teaching of Christ, it is true, but neither were they deprecated. 
The evil that was not to be resisted, the violence that was not 
to be retaliated, were civil evil and civil violence, not the evil 
or violence of war. ‘The enemy that was to be forgiven and 
loved was the private enemy, the member of the same society, 

Vor. XVI.—No. 4. 36. 
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who was violating the common rule of morality that forbade 
trespass against another member of that society—not the public 
enemy who menaced the existence of the society and the 
welfare of all its members. The peace in which every man 
was enjoined to live was the internal peace, the paw Romana 
that shadowed the whole Roman world with its beneficent 
rule. There was no admonition for the empire as a whole to 
live at peace with its external neighbours, or to pursue a policy 
of non-resistance, meekness, and forbearance towards them, for 
the very existence of such external neighbours can scarcely 
have been known to the Founder of Christianity ; and if their 
existence was perchance known, they were too remote to enter 
into consideration in teaching that was intended to influence 
immediately the lives of the simple denizens of Palestine, the 
poor and needy to whom his preaching was directed. All our 
knowledge of the time and circumstances in which Christ 
preached his gospel goes. to show that this gospel never 
contemplated the possibility of what we now call external 
politics, and never meade any reference, direct or indirect, to 
that realm of social conduct that I call patriotic. Even the 
local and limited patriotism of Jew against Gentile was never 
referred to or regarded, and by the immediate successors of 
Christ was repudiated. 

Hence, when latter-day Christians apply the precepts of 
Christ to the conditions of warfare and strife between nations, 
they are applying to one set of circumstances precepts that 
were intended to fit another and very different set of cireum- 
stances, and have no reference or application whatever to the 
circumstances to which they are now applied. It is much as 
if they should take an admonition, given before clocks were 
invented, to observe time by the dial, as a prohibition against 
looking at the clock. Indeed, some of the applications of 
Christ’s teaching are quite as grotesque as this. 

But, it may be said, although Christ never did contemplate 
a state of warfare, or teach what our conduct ought to be in 
circumstances of warfare, yet ought we not to absorb the 
spirit of his teaching so as to apply it in circumstances that it 
is true he never contemplated, but that yet should be governed 
by the same general principles? The inquiry is plausible, and 
within limits is legitimate; but it is one that, while admitting 
of a general answer in the affirmative, it would be extremely 
dangerous to answer affirmatively in individual cases. Nothing 
is more utterly baseless, nothing is more futile, than to affirm 
positively that anyone would have done this or that in circum- 
stances of which he had no knowledge, and that are unlike any 
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of which he did not know. We are frequently told by wise- 
acres that Chatham, or Napoleon, or Gladstone, or some 
historic character of very decided opinions and actions, would, 
if he had been living now, have taken this or that view, have 
said or done this or that. Nothing could be more gratuitous, 
nothing more futile. We do not in the least know what these 
historic personages would have thought, said, or done, in 
circumstances that in fact they never had to deal with; and if 
it is foolish and futile to speculate as to the view and acts of 
such men, who lived so near our own time, and were part and 
parcel of our own civilisation, how much more foolish and 
futile is it not to speculate as to what Christ would have thought, 
said, or done! We do not know, and we must be content to 
confess that we do not know, and to remain in ignorance. 
If anyone chooses to speculate, there is no law to prevent 
him; but anyone who attempts to dogmatise merely holds 
himself up to ridicule. Wars that are prompted by reasons 
condemned by Christ—wars of covetousness, wars of ambition, 
wars of aggression—we may well conjecture would, as incon- 
sistent with his fundamental principles, have been condemned 
by him if he had ever uttered any precepts concerning war ; 
but that he would have condemned a defensive war, a war 
against barbarity, cruelty, lust of dominion and lust of every — 
kind, falsehood, treachery, and brutality, there is not a shadow 
of a shade of evidence, and anyone who asserts that Christ's 
teaching is opposed to such a war asserts what he cannot know, 
and makes himself ridiculous. 

Christian prelates, Roman Catholic priests, clergy of the 
Established Church, and Nonconformist ministers may there- 
fore with clear consciences preach a crusade against the 
German ; ay, and moreover they may with clear consciences 
take part in it. No precept of Christ’s forbids them to do so. 
Christ is completely silent on the subject, and their logical 
course is, failing guidance from him, to fall back upon the 
teaching of the Old Testament, in which they will find, I need 
not say, ample justification and strenuous encouragement to 
fight to the death the votaries of a false religion, and bring to 
the dust that “ good old German god” that is as like the God 
of the Christians as Juggernaut, or Dewanee, the goddess of 
the Thugs. Prelates, priests, and ministers may unite with 
a clear conscience in singing with fervour the opening verses of 
the sixty-eighth Psalm—ay, and in acting upon their inspiration. 


CHARLES MERCIER. 




































THE MEANING OF PAIN.’ 


PRINCE EUGENE TROUBETZKOY. 


WE have seen that the way to fullness of life, in which alone 
life’s meaning is to be sought, lies through suffering and the 
Cross. This being the Christian philosophy of life, must we 
not say that it involves a paradox than which a greater could 
not be conceived? Does not the Cross, thus universally J 
interpreted, become in our day what it was among the 
contemporaries of St Paul—*“ foolishness” to some and a 
“ stumbling-block” to others? Why should these incredible | 
sufferings be repeated incessantly ? Why should this extremity 
of pain be the uniform and inevitable lot of that which is best 
and noblest in the world ? 

To Dostoiewsky, who had plumbed the depths of doubt to 
the very uttermost, the most formidable challenge to religious 
faith lay in the sufferings of innocent children. And _ yet, 
great as this difficulty most assuredly is, how light a thing it 
seems when compared with the “foolishness of the Cross”! 
What argument can ever convince us that in a God-made 
world the last extremes of suffering are reserved, by the nature 
of things, for the perfect, for the divine, for the God-in-man ? 
If pain and death are the peculiar lot of the highest and best, 
of the life which has reached its divinest level, what further 
proof do we need that life, indeed, is nonsense ? 

A complete answer to this question would require the 
context of an entire philosophical system. The problem of 
why evil should be present at all in a divinely created world 
is involved, and nothing short of a theodicy would exhaust the 
answer. ‘The outline only can be presented here.? 


1 This forms the conclusion of Prince Troubetzkoy’s article on “ The Meaning 
of Life,” the first and second portions of which were published in the January 
and April issues (1918) of the Hissert Journat. 

2 The articles published in the Hissert Journat are the summary of a much 
longer work which the author proposes to publish in Russian.—Author’s note. 
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There is a text in the Gospel which gives usaclue. “A 
woman when she is in travail hath-sorrow, because her 
hour is come; but when she is delivered of the child she 
remembereth no more the anguish for joy that a man is born 
into the world.” “At first sight this answer of the Gospel 
cannot but strike us as defective. The psychological fact that 
the feeling of pain is presently followed by a yet more vivid 
feeling of joy does not furnish a justification of the pain that 
came first. Every pain ends, no doubt, by being forgotten: 
but the subsequent oblivion into which it passes makes it 
none the less a real evil while it is in actual existence. ‘The 
one condition on which pain can be justified is that we discern 
in its nature a profound unity with the Absolute Good. This 
implies that the full meaning of life must embrace and pene- 
trate the very depths of pain. 

That such a unity exists is attested by our experience in 
moments of spiritual exaltation. Every man who has wept 
for joy knows what this means. ‘These tears, unknown to 
those who are strangers to the depths of pain, express, in one 
and the same act, both the beatitude to which we have attained 
and the bitterness we have endured in the process. That the 
two states of the soul are inseparable; that joy at its highest 
is nothing else than pain at its worst transforming itself into a 
sublimer substance—there is nothing to which our inner life 
bears a deeper witness. i 

The explanation of this fact may perhaps appear to us from 
the analysis of pain itself. What is the state of the soul to 
which this name is given? It is the feeling of an obstacle 
encountered by the will to live, of an external pressure which 
paralyses our effort, of an internal division in our being, a 
premonition of the death by which life is always threatened : 
in general, a feeling of privation—the negative effect of failure 
to reach the fullness of life. For the fullness of life, poured 
into all things, is the very meaning of the world ; happiness is 
the sense of possessing it; and pain, pure pain, is the sense of 
its absence. ‘The whole suffermg of the world is thus the 
measure of its distance from the fullness of the life divine, 
source of all the life that is. Hence the cry of Jesus, bearing 
on the Cross the weight of the world’s sorrows, ‘‘ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

In these words we find a formula of perfect exactitude for 
the inner meaning of pain. ‘The spirit of man cannot raise itself 
to the plenitude of Eternal Life until his whole being has 
trembled through and through at the horror of a world aban- 
doned by God. ‘The heart cannot burn with love nor surrender 
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itself to God until it has sunk down under the ineffable sadness 
of the thought, and experienced the full agony of its rupture 
with the vanity of life. Hence the intimate bond, in the 
Christian life, between joy and grief—the Easter that follows 
the Passion. ‘Truly there is no more dangerous error than 
that of believing it possible to attain happiness by going round 
the Cross. This is a widespread delusion, against which the 
words of Jesus warn us—‘* The Son of Man must suffer many 
things and be set at nought”—words spoken immediately 
after his transfiguration. They indicate that the way which 
leads us to the transfigured universe is pain—and pain the 
greatest that can be endured. Nor is it difficult to understand 
that the cosmic resurrection, in which the whole creation is 
to be glorified, must needs pass through this stage of extreme 
agony ; for the world cannot reach its goal until it has com- 
pletely broken away from the charm of a life in which we 
stand under “bondage to sin.” 

One of the greatest obstacles which detain the spirit of man 
in its upward movement to the goal is precisely this charm— 
the false appearance of fullness of life presented by material 
well-being. Luxury, comfort, satisfied appetite, the deceitful- 
ness of the beauty which is a mere passing show—-these are the 
elements of the mirage by which the soul of man is enchanted 
and put to sleep. A man whose heart is in these things has no 
difficulty in remaining blind to all that is beyond them. Hence 
it is that suffering and catastrophe, in destroying the illusions 
of this terrestrial paradise, contribute to the awakening of the 
human spirit. Just as, on the one hand, the life of comfort 
and possession is apt to issue in a practical materialism of the 
grossest type, so, on the other, the greatest achievements of 
man in the realms of religion, art, and philosophy oftenest 
occur in catastrophic periods of calamity and crime. The 
ineffable beauty of the divine idea was revealed to Plato when 
the fratricidal struggle of the Peloponnesian War showed him 
the life of his times as a naked lie. Saint Augustine beheld 
his vision of the city of God, hovering in splendour just above 
the earthly city, while the power of Rome, captured by Alaric, 
was crumbling under his eyes. The creations of Fra Beato, 
incomparable revelations in painting of the heart of religion, 
were contemporary with Cesare Borgia and the other heroes 
of Machiavelli—men who were veritable incarnations of evil 
on the earth. 

These coincidences, and many others of the same kind, are 
not accidental. The times which bring the richest revelations 
of the meaning of this world are necessarily those which furnish 
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also the greatest temptations, the hardest trials, the bitterest 
sufferings, that thereby the spirit of man may be awakened to 
the truth that is close at hand. The Gospel declares that im- 
mediately before the last and fullest revelation dawns upon 
the spirit there shall be “great tribulation, such as hath not 
been from the beginning of the world until now, no, nor ever 
shall be.” 

The truth that grief and joy, when pushed to their last 
extremes, pass into each other and become one is admirably 
expressed in a popular hymn sung by wandering poets—a kind 
of religious troubadours, often blind beggars—in the villages 
of Russia. It is called “the Song of the Book of the Dove "— 
the legend of a wonderful scroll containing the final revelations 
and the supreme mysteries of the Holy Spirit. This book 
suddenly falls at the foot of the Cross from the dark cloud 
which is spread over Golgotha. 

This juxtaposition of darkness and light—the black tumult 
of the heavens surrounding the Crucified and the revelation 
which suddenly bursts forth from the heart of the storm—is a 
vivid and adequate image of the cosmic significance of the pain 
of the Cross. ‘The whole world is athirst for the Absolute 
Good ; this is the hidden and ultimate motive of every existence 
whatsoever. As all bodies are attracted to one centre, so by an 
immutable law is every living creature impelled to seek the 
fullness of life; our search for a meaning in life proceeds from 
the same motive. But now that we have found the meaning— 
found it in the universal truth symbolised by the pain of the 
Cross—can we say that our desire is really satisfied? Would 
it not seem rather that the evolution of the world, in reaching 
an end such as this, extinguishes the last vestige of our hope. 
For the Divine is dead upon the Cross. God has finally passed 
out of the world. There is no longer a centre, an end, a reason 
for anything. That which makes the world a living whole 
exists no more; there is none to call the children round the 
hearth, none to constitute the great world-family. Hence the 
blackness and the storm that gather round the Crucified. 
Universal destruction is imminent; the earth trembles, the 
rocks are broken in pieces; all the lights of heaven go out ; 
there is darkness over the land; God, man and Nature are | 
overthrown. 

This is no passing event of history enacted long ago. We 
have seen that the meaning of the Cross is imbedded in every 
life. Golgotha is always a fact of the present: at every 
moment of history the human crucifies the Divine and the 
Divine carries the Cross of the human. Everywhere and 
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always the power of hatred is with us—the denial of God, the 
cause of universal destruction, of lights darkened, of founda- 
tions overthrown, of storm, confusion and chaos. 

If we accept the * foolishness of the Cross” as the true end 
of life, the final outcome of history and of the world, does it 
not seem as though the light of the sun were extinguished, as 
though the living colours of the present were blotted out, as 
though joy were no more? If life has no meaning, if the 
Divine has died and will never rise again, our very existence 
is a miserable lie. All is false: the sun itself, whose light and 
heat give birth to a life which is all illusion; the song of joy 
is a discord; and what shall we say of human love which 
serves only to perpetuate an existence so meaningless / 
Even thought deludes us, for its whole content is the mere 
pretence of truth. And if all is false that the world has to 
offer, do we not feel the earth tremble under our feet? The 
darkness of Golgotha, the earthquake, and the storm are the 
image of these things. 

Kither universal darkness or universal light—such is the 
dilemma of the Cross. And to this “the Song of the Dove” 
presents its answer of faith. It pierces the darkened firma- 
ment and then, at the very moment when the storm is at its 
height and all things about to crumble into dust, it finds 
a point of support beyond and grasps the principle which 
triumphs over chaos and_ reconstructs the shattered world. 
The power of the Spirit recovers the lost meaning of life. 
The good news of the resurrection rekindles the lights that 
had gone out. 

We see “ the Book of the Dove” surrounded by all the great 


ones of the earth, and they question David on the mysteries 
that are within : 


Whence comes the light of noonday ? 

What is the birthplace of the dawn 

And of the shining moon ? : 

What is the force that gives their brilliance to the stars 
And pours forth the countless drops of the rain? 


David answers: 


It is the Christ, Lord of heaven, 

Who causes the dayspring to come forth, 

The splendour of the sun— 

Tis the light of his countenance ; 

The dawn—the flashing of his raiment ; 

The shining moon—the reflection of his love ; 

The darkness of night—the depth of his thought ; 
The drops of rain—his tears ; 

The gusts of wind—his sighs, 
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In the naiveté of this peasant song do we not recognise 
the insight of genius—the wisdom that is hidden from the 
wise and prudent and revealed unto babes? How different 
from our own experience—beginning painfully in doubt, pass- 
ing on through the weary struggles of thought and always 
hovering on the border-line between hope and despair! May 
we not envy the serenity and candour of “the Book of the 
Dove”? How clear its vision of the source of light! How 
well it understands why the sun is splendid and the stars are 
beautiful! How true its reading of the secret of the wind! 
How near it reaches to the thought of God, deep-hidden in 
the night! It is the voice of Eternal Truth that speaks to 
us in these simple words. 

We have nothing to fear. The vanities of our life are 
passing shadows cast by the Universal Light. These shadows 
are not the object of our faith. We rest in the Light— 
“which shines in the darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not.” 


EUGENE TROUBETZKOY. 


Moscow. 





SINCERITY, NOT POLICY, THE FIRST 
NEED OF THE CHURCHES. 


Proressor H. L. STEWART, 


Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 


“Toleration is a herb of spontaneous growth in the soil of indifference. 
And by this all religions may agree together. But that were not a natural 
union produced by the active heat of the spirit, but a confusion rather, arising 
from the want of it; not a knitting together, but a freezing together.” — 
CoteripGe: Aids to Reflection. 


I. 


A HUNDRED Voices are telling us that unless Christianity adopts 
this or that shape in the world of to-day, it will “lose its hold.” 
This is not merely a message from the secular press or the 
secular platform. ‘The phrase is resounding in ecclesiastical 
courts. It appears in the denominational weekly. It is not 
unknown in diocesan addresses by bishops, and in moderatorial 
pronouncements at General Assemblies. Probably most of 
those who use it have in view what is quite admirable. They 
mean that study must be expended on the needs and circum- 
stances of the age, especially of an age with such novel problems 
as the present. But I apprehend that some at least of those 
who are warning the Church above all things to keep her hold 
have before them a piece of very degrading policy, a policy 
which is false to the conception of the Church’s nature, a 
policy by their attitude towards which it will before long be 
easy to distinguish between the Churches that are to live and 
the Churches that are to die. 

We are told, for example, that certain currents of popular 
feeling cannot be safely antagonised, and that certain waves of 
enthusiasm should be turned with skill to religious advantage. 
But we are not shown at the same time, what often sadly 


requires to be shown, that the currents spoken of are such as 
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can be conscientiously countenanced by the Church, or that 
the enthusiasms have any affinity with that Faith which it is 
her mission to nourish. It is supposed to be a truism that 
she must be “patriotic,” must lead national sentiment and 
bless national banners. Otherwise patriots will repudiate her. 
Must a Berlin theologian, then, devise some new exegesis of the 
Sermon on the Mount which will make it endorse the sub- 
marine campaign against non-combatants, and a Paris arch- 
bishop extract justification for reprisals from St Paul’s teaching 
about revenge? Dr von Harnack, it appears, and Dr Dryander 
have risen to the occasion in this matter of tactics; but most 
of us think that the degree to which the Lutheran Church 
at present repels a German “patriot” is no bad measure of 
that Church’s vitality. Again, the discreet tell us that care 
must be taken lest,"on the one hand, men of wealth come to 
identify the Christian religion with the assault on property, 
and, on the other, lest the masses find it committed to the 
guardianship of privilege. Would it not be better that we 
should ask ourselves in all earnestness what it is that the 
Christian spirit enjoins in the province of capital and labour, 
rather than trim our sails with an infinite knowingness in the 
way that will avoid “giving offence” to either side? We 
understand the clerical sycophant in a fashionable city pulpit. 
And we understand the class called by Dean Inge “clerical 
demagogues, who think more of the unemployed than of the 
unconverted.” They are alike the representatives of policy. 
Advanced thought, we hear, must not be annoyed by a too 
obstinate conservatism, but the old-fashioned must at the same 
time be reassured of unchanging fidelity to the Faith of the 
past. It would have a sounder ring if we were enjoined to 
follow truth, refusing with that grand old monk in Hypatia to 
“consider where the argument leads”; “if it be true, let it 
lead where it will, for it leads where God wills.” The com- 
mercial spirit, it is said, must be conciliated by evidence of 
a readiness to progress in method with the progressing times, 
Publicity has so established itself in business, that business 
men demand a gospel which will advertise. Highly paid 
choirs, organ recitals, bright and brief services, must be used 
to attract those for whom the bare Galilean message has 
grown stale, but whom musical entertainments may still prove 
potent to allure. It would surely be worth asking whether 
even success in competition with the opera and the music-hall 
is not too dearly bought, and whether such a Church is not 
open to the reproach, propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 
He who can suggest how these agencies and these precautions 
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may be most cunningly combined is said in many quarters 
to have the talent for “ leadership and vision.” In the present 
welter of world affairs the situation threatens to grow worse. 
The various prophets, of all Christian creeds and of none— 
community reformers, agnostic socialists, writers of the problem 
novel and the problem drama,—are taking advantage of the 
excited state of the public mind. They are alike pouring their 
counsel into the ears of a sorely hectored Church as to what she 
must do and must not do in that coming time whose needs 
they one and all so confidently yet so discordantly foresee. 

As a rule such suggestions come to us accompanied by the 
assurance that they merely indicate a mode of improving the 
machinery, that of course the essential message must remain 
unchanged, but that it is in serious danger of losing all its 
appeal to the men of our time just for want of a little tact, a 
little savoir faire, a little insight into altering social con- 
ditions, on the part of those who have that message to deliver. 
This attitude is often genuine, and the advice it prompts is 
often wise. But there are times, not a few, when it is the 
reverse, and: the disguise not hard to see through. What we 
hear, for instance, is frequently to the effect that the whole 
heart must be taken out of the old Christian gospel if the 
modern man is to remain in nominal allegiance to it. Or 
again, that the masses will have no more to say to religion 
unless the Church will forthwith give up her concern with 
worlds unseen, devote herself wholly to the material ameliora- 
tion of mankind, and step forth as a protagonist of advanced 
Socialism in the Class Struggle. Or that in the matter of 
marriage she must unreservedly acquiesce in whatever extended 
facilities for divorce a secular legislature may decide to allow, 
on pain of being forsaken by the progressive people of the 
Pacific seaboard. Between these extremes there is plainly 
room for a multitude of intermediate attitudes, and one may 
be pardoned the suspicion that a great many of our advisers 
have in mind a change of substance, though they cover it with 
an apologetic phrase about mere alteration of method. Most 
of those who propound the question “ How shall the Church 
retain her influence?” have in some degree lost grip upon 
what the Church is here for at all. 

For, unless the spirit of the great Christian ages was 
profoundly mistaken, she is not here to devise tactics, and 
when she thinks most about keeping her hold it is an ominous 
sign that her hold would be well lost. ‘I'he men of the past 
did not think of themselves as social machinery but «as 
witnesses for truth, and they believed that social achievement 
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of the grandest kind would follow as a consequence if they 
kept the single purpose of diffusing such truth throughout the 
world. They had been entrusted, they thought, with a divine 
message. They knew that it might fail, that the candlestick 
might be removed out of its place, but they were sure that if 
so the cause would be lack of faith and not lack of strategy. 
They were open to persuasion, those old leaders. They could 
be convinced that in some respect they had misconceived their 
prophetic burden, that it had implications they had failed to 
draw, that it. was even requisite to revise their whole idea of 
its content. Again and again, through blood and tears, they 
turned their backs upon their own and their ancestor's spiritual 
past, rescued what they thought to be the true Evangel from 
its corruptions, and set forth to proclaim a new call. If our 
present-day critics have in mind that the time is come for 
another of these reformations, those who believe in the ceaseless 
guidance into all truth dare not refuse to hear what they have 
to say. But if what they mean to tell us is a counsel of 
expediency, advice that we should become spiritual eclectics, 
looking out for the most effective amalgam of Christian and 
non-Christian elements, even as a politician constructs an artful 
“platform,” keeping a sharp eye on the social tendencies that 
are strong, a constant readiness to pare and trim that we may 


get help from this or that auxiliary of worldly prudence, 
conceding this point to fashion because it is fashionable and 
that to new philosophies because they are new, then we must 
say with plainness that this can be a plan only for those who 
have lost faith in the divine warrant, who are disbelievers in 
the potency of truth, and who are in consequence recreant to 
their Lord.’ 


II. 


It is not difficult to illustrate the foregoing argument both 
from the record of the past and, from the experience of the 
present. Moreover, some crucial cases have emerged during 
the war, and assuredly some trying applications of the principle 
are in store for us when the war shall have concluded. 

The English bishops voted as a solid block in the House 
of Lords against the abolition of the slave trade. The 
southern clergy of the United States were among the most 


1 Compare the aphorism of Whately, “It makes all the difference whether 
we put truth in the first or in the second place,” with the sagacious warning of 
the University preacher, depicted in Newman’s Loss and Gain, ‘‘ The fault lies 
not in holding dogmas but in insisting on them.” 
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bitter and the most influential opponents of Abraham Lincoln. 
The Church in both nations must remember to her shame 
that it was a few high-minded laymen who had to take the 
lead in drawing this so obvious corollary from Christian 
ethics. It is good for us to turn back occasionally to those 
old sermons about “ what God and Nature have decreed and 
stamped by the difference of colour,” about the pathetic case 
of the “ widow with a few strong slaves as her sole legacy,” 
about the curse of Ham and the judgment that a servant of 
servants should he be unto his brethren. Some of the men 
who spoke so may have really believed that they were inter- 
preting the New Testament as they saw it. But it is safe to 
say that most of them were simply catering to an infamous 
social tradition. And how many sermons to-day, for example 
against the practice of lynching, are contrived with a like 
intent? How many elegant pulpit contributions to the 
problem of capital and labour proceed from just the same 
sort of anxiety as led Seneca—that prototype of a latitudin- 
arian divine—to aim at standing well with truth and _ not 
ill with Nero? When a preacher, after some outrage in Texas 
or South Carolina, begins his address with profuse apologies 
to “ the racial instinct” and profuse allowance for “ extreme 
provocation,” or when an English Dean speaks of a Trust or 
a Strike in a style which will offend no one because it will 
mean almost nothing, we are in presence of just the same 
accommodating temper, just the same disbelief in an authori- 
tative message. The acknowledged timidity of the pulpit 
before the powers that be, whether such power is wielded by 
the selfish capitalist or the rancorous masses, is at bottom 
but an apostate secularism, a cynical reliance that discretion 
rather than wisdom will be justified of her children. 

But the greatest example of all is furnished by war. Mr 
Joseph M‘Cabe says that the present débdcle of Europe signifies 
the bankruptcy of religion. It is not difficult for the Church 
to coin more or less telling rejoinders to such a charge. The 
rationalist press told us not long ago that intellect is in- 
compatible with faith, and held up agnostic Germany as an 
example. ‘To-day we hear that faith is now seen to be quite 
compatible with barbarism, and religious Germany is indicated 
as the proof of it. Clearly they cannot have the matter both 
ways round at once. And most of our preachers are insisting 
that Christianity has not been shown a failure because it has 
never been fairly tried, that it is the want of religion and not 
its presence which should be held accountable for the horrors 
we have seen. Quite so. But why has no fair trial been 
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made during nineteen centuries? Has the New Testament 
ethic in that time been genuinely preached? Have the nations 
of Europe had set before them in anything like a faithful or 
adequate way that view of war which so obviously follows 
for him who has even begun to understand the Sermon on the 
Mount? The writer of this article is no pacifist, nor has he 
the slightest doubt that the Allied Powers in the great 
struggle are fully justified by the truest reading of New 
Testament morality. But for the situation which made 
necessary so desperate a choice the Christian Church as a 
whole must be held heavily to blame. 

Our rhetoric has long exhausted itself in denouncing the 
German Court chaplains and German theological professors. 
But the fault, although it may be theirs chiefly, is not theirs 
alone. For within recent times the different countries have 
been brought very near to one another in the interchange of 
thought. ‘The German theologian and the British theologian 
and the American theologian have met at innumerable Confer- 
ences, have lectured at one another’s universities, have read 
one another’s books, and controverted’ one another’s opinions. 
All the time they must have been aware that a ghastly propa- 
ganda of national selfishness and international immoralism was 
being carried on under their eyes. All the time they must 
have known that the legitimacy, if not the expediency, of wars 
of aggression was being dangled in alluring forms before the 
passionate nature of mankind. If Nietzsche and Treitschke 
and the rest were not familiar to those who had our spiritual 
well-being in charge, we have reason to complain of our 
guardians. Would it have been too much to expect that amid 
the incessant pamphleteering against one another upon the 
strata of the Pentateuch, or the relative date of Law and 
Prophets, some time might have been given to a combined 
campaign against those who were sapping the foundations of 
Christianity itself? Amid the Conferences upon dogma might 
there not have been an occasional Symposium upon conduct ? 

Instead of this, what we heard was a stray voice here and 
there to which hardly anyone paid the slightest attention. 
Now and then some insignificant person would bestow an 
ineffectual compliment upon the good intentions of the Hague 
Tribunal, and a sigh would be heaved over the “hopeless 
idealism” of Count Tolstoy by some theologian of the sort 
that Browning had in mind : 

The courtly Christian, not so much St Paul 
As a saint of Cesar’s household.! 


1 The Ring and the Book, ii. 
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As Lord Morley has so aptly said in another reference, 
there would be “some sagacious silliness about recognising the 
limits of the practicable in politics, and seeing the necessity of 
adapting theories to facts.” Often we were admonished that 
in Germany there was a public spirit, a devotion to Fatherland, 
which might indeed, unless wisely controlled, have some 
element of risk for the rest of Europe, but that the sacrifice 
there of individual interest upon the altar of the State was such 
as we would all profit by imitating. Which of our religious 
representatives—-exchange professors and the like—had the 
courage to call German Imperialism a doctrine of devils, and 
to call it so while there was still time to make Christendom 
resound to this as a warning, not re-echo it as a dirge?, Which 
of them called a halt to meticulous discussions about a 
passage in Hosea, or about the relation of priest to Levite in 
Deuteronomy, or about the authorship of Second Peter, until 
a settlement should be effected of the prior issue about the 
abrogation of the Golden Rule? Is it not a disgrace that 
during the last four years our divines have been awakening to 
a tendency of which overwhelming evidence was long before 
available, but upon which until too late so few of them had a 
word to say that was commensurate with the urgency of the 
occasion? A new gospel was being preached by those upon 
whom, far more than upon any heresiarch of doctrine, the 
Church should have pronounced her anathema. But the 
Church seemed to have lost nerve to anathematise anything. 
She had no longer the gift of a holy wrath. The unprepared- 
ness of statesmen for the horror that was to come was not half 
so culpable as that reckless benediction upon “ patriotism ” and 
“martial glory” and “imperial idea” by which the Churches 
everywhere contributed to make such horror possible through 
disguising the character which produced it. 


Ill. 


Those who advise the Church to be tactfully compromising 
often speak of the dilemma in which she is just now placed, 
of the modern forces which menace her, of the rivals by which 
her influence is disputed, and of the good judgment which 
will be shown by preserving even a half allegiance rather than 
provoking a radical hostility. They ask, was she not actually 
bidden thus to cherish the wisdom of the serpent as well as 
the harmlessness of the dove? 

To use the bait of men’s more questionable impulses that 
1 On Compromise, p. 33. 
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we may allure them “in the end” towards higher things; in 
short, to attempt the Christianising of the world by guile, 
means surely no slight abatement of the apostolic tradition. 
It is perhaps not amiss to compare those who believe in it to 
the militant missionary in The Cloister and the Hearth, who 
inveigled Moslems with fair promises to Istamboul, baptised 
them in a body by force, and when the so-called converts 
continued to invoke Mohammed chuckled “ at their simplicity 
in fancying themselves still infidels.” It will be a poor 
achievement indeed, even when measured by such a singular 
calculus of profit and loss, to have maintained the Church’s 
hold by pitching her ideals low enough to ensure their general 
welcome, and to have purchased a languid acquiescence in her 
forms or her creed by cutting the very nerve of her life. 

And have we really become so faithless as to suppose that 
herein lies even the ignoble prospect of “success”? Does 
history teach us that the ages of compromise have been ages 
of triumph, that a reckless and an heroic sincerity has com- 
monly failed of its reward? Looking back over the last 
hundred years we can discern at least two great movements 
of spiritual rejuvenescence, movements in which policy was 
forgotten, the warnings of a worldly prudence were despised, 
the risk of all things was cheerfully faced in simple-minded 
devotion to the truth as it was seen. One of these movements 
bid fair to wreck the Anglican communion in the years that 
followed 1834. The other shattered the Scottish Kirk to 
fragments in 1843. Each was declared at the time to spring 
from rashness, from intransigeance ; to be, in short, a capital 
error in ecclesiastical statesmanship. They differed from each 
other in a hundred ways, but they were alike in a burning 
sincerity and.a reckless martyrdom. ‘heir story is written 
for our instruction on whom the ends of the world are 
come. For, as we look back upon them, we learn above all 
this that among those counsellors whom the Church would 
do well to distrust not the least dangerous is the class of the 
“ fearful.” 

Whatever else we may say about the results of English 
Tractarianism, it was beyond doubt the initiation of a new and 
a tremendous energy in the English Church. And whether 
wé judge the men by whom it was led to have been misguided 
or to have been inspired, we cannot dispute that what they 
had mainly in view was to abolish a dishonourable pandering 
to the spirit of their age, and to reassert, at whatever con- 
sequences, what they took to be the purity of the Church’s 
faith and life. In those years it was the judgment of the 
Vor. XVI.—No. 4. 37 
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most competent observers, of the friendly and of the unfriendly 
alike, that the national power of the Establishment was gone. 
It was a “belt that had slipped off the driving wheel of the 
country.” But the timid urged that by a dexterous bending 
to the storm some fragments might yet be saved. ‘The angry 
Reform Government might be conciliated, the unruly new 
thought might be disarmed by timely concessions. German 
liberal theology would have to be at least winked at in a dean 
or a bishop, not because the Church had seriously decided that 
such opinions were either true in themselves or tolerable 
within her pale, but because the current latitudinarianism was 
too influential to be opposed. The old authoritative Anglican 
formule should not be reconsidered, —that would be too 
dangerous—but policy directed that less emphasis should for 
the moment be laid upon them. ‘The old teaching about the 
sacraments, about tradition, about the historic episcopate, 
might remain, provided it was not indiscreetly pushed upon a 
public which the Reform Act had made irritable. One eye 
was to be kept on truth, but only one. The other was to be 
occupied with the mood of the Nonconformists, of the Hdin- 
burgh Review, of the London University, of Lord Brougham. 
Truth, in short, must go for the time into hiding, like Charles 
II. during the Commonwealth, and await a more friendly 
moment when it would be safe to come out. One recalls a 
mordant aphorism of Carlyle, “It is wonderful how long the 
rotten will hold together, if you don’t handle it roughly.” 

Newman and his friends took a different view. ‘To them 
soundness was soundness and rottenness was rottenness, and 
the sooner the issue was joined the better. If the Church's 
position was false, by all means let her change it, but let the 
change be deliberate, fearless, a thing achieved in the light of 
day, not a thing blundered into tactically and in the dark. 
Instead of blunting the edge of the conflict, let it be sharpened 
to the finest point. And if the proposed reform turned out 
to be no reform but an apostasy, let it not be played with but 
exposed, however great might be the secular forces which were 
united to promote it. 

The present writer, a Presbyterian by creed and a psycho- 
logist by profession, will not be suspected of intellectual 
sympathy with Z'racts for the Times. But he sympathises 
with them on a better ground than that of intellect. And 
when the Tractarians did not flinch before their last great step, 
he does homage to their reckless fidelity to the light that was 
in them. They went, but not until their example had infused 
into Anglicanism the life and vigour which was not cunningly 
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contrived to preserve its “hold,” but by which as a matter of 
history that hold has been incalculably strengthened. 

In 1846 Newman was received into the Roman Church, 
He was followed thither by the group whom Dr Roland 
Williams in Essays and Reviews sorrowfully described as “ our 
lost ones.” At just the same time there was in progress in the 
rugged land north of the Tweed a spiritual movement whose 
leaders would have called those Roman neophytes by the 
bitter name of perverts, and who would in turn have been 
despised by them as heretical and schismatic. No Round 
Table could have been capacious enough to bring together 
Chalmers and Newman, Ward and Guthrie. Yet they were 
united by a surer bond than any which Round Table Conferences 
disclose. On that level which is deeper than discussion can 
reach they were at one in a great loyalty and a great antagonism. 
They shared, though they knew it not, in a glorious conception 
of the Church, and in a noble indignation for the Church’s 
sake against those by whom she was being betrayed. ‘They 
believed alike that she was neither a hireling of the civil power 
nor an auxiliary to national refinement, neither a soothing 
influence over public discontents nor a moral prop to govern- 
ment and police; that her life depended not on the funds 
which Parliament might vote nor on the worldly allies who 
might be won over through prejudice ; not on the tactics by 
which opponents might be appeased, current whims exploited, 
and popular enthusiasms pressed into a sham religious rein- 
forcement. Far other convictions were in the minds of the 
“ Free Churchmen ” of 1843 and of the “ Romanisers” of 1846. 
Far different was the call which bade them forsake their 
country and their kindred and their fathers’ house. In ways 
they were dissimilar—so very dissimilar—they alike believed 
themselves the custodians of a trust from Him who had no 
need of any man’s strategy. It was theirs to go straight 
forward, not disobedient to their heavenly vision, and the con- 
sequences were in higher hands. Whatever such men may say 
of one another, however impenetrable to their own eyes may 
be the partition walls which separate them, they have partaken 
of the same spiritual meat, and have touched their lips with 
the same wine of remembrance. 

About the tumult of ecclesiastical manceuvrings, and the 
thin sagacities of ecclesiastical statesmanship, from time to 
time a voice rings out in this old tone of heroic assurance. 
In the end it is the only tone that arrests the ear and quickens 
the pulse of mankind. If it should finally die away, all sub- 
stitutes are but sounding brass. When we are told, for 
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example, that the Church in Wales will be “ utterly ruined ” 
by the loss of her temporalities, we wonder if it was really 
by them that she had come to live. When we hear that 
whatever law the State may enact on matters that touch the 
very heart of morals, this the Church must register and 
execute in docile submission, we ask in despair unto what 
end she has been appointed a witness. When her creed is 
held on such terms that she dare not alter it in obedience to 
her expanding insight into truth until Jews and Agnostics 
have had their say in Parliament upon the things which are 
vital and the things which are subsidiary in the Faith once 
delivered to the saints, we can but repeat the amazed ques- 
tion of St Paul, “ Unto what, then, were ye baptised?” But 
we are still not without tokens of a truer spirit. It is their 
presence under such diverse forms which can give a real 
meaning to the word Catholicity. Every Church has still 
its prophets, who have not lost grip upon their high com- 
mission, and by whatever name they describe themselves 
they are partakers of a single priesthood. ‘The Anglican 
may be right or wrong about the justice of a particular 
interference with endowments, but if he is worthy of his 
name he will never be unnerved by what in such a field the 
State may do or may forbear, for it is nowise there that his 
anchor is cast, and he knows that in real things the gates of 
hell shall not prevail. ‘The Papacy may be wise or it may 
be unwise in judging the terms of marriage and the legitimacy 
of divorce ; but its majestic refusal to be cowed by any secular 
Parliament or any secular Court is but the keeping of that 
which has been committed to the Church. Those Scottish 
Presbyterians may or may not have been discreet when, fifteen 
years ago, they went, like their ancestors of the Disruption, 
into penury, rather than concede that what their Lord had 
founded was a business corporation with articles upon which 
a company lawyer might adjudicate. But at least they put 
it beyond dispute that to them the Church is still the Bride 
of Christ, not the concubine of Cesar. Here, we may not 
unfairly say, is the articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesie. It is 
by the negation of this spirit that those may be known to 
whom, whatever pietistic phrases they employ, the Church 
has ceased to mean what is vital. It is by its possession that 
the true kindred may recognise one another. Other interests 
may be buttressed by prudence. The Pillar and Ground of 
Truth must stand by its own solidity. 


H. L. STEWART. 






























THE ETHICS OF IMMORTAL REWARD. 
Proressor JOHN LAIRD, 


Queen’s University, Belfast. 
y 


THE eager interest in the question of human immortality 
which is so characteristic of the present day has, naturally, 
many sides to it. The thought of the time tends to keep 
so much to concrete paths that its preoccupation with the 
empirical evidence for survival is inevitable. This “ argument 
from history,” as Henry More used to call it, has recently been 
supported by such an extensive array of apparently relevant 
evidence that many who formerly doubted are now inclined 
to suspend, if not to revise, their decision. But if the more 
speculative evidence in favour of immortality seems to be just 
a little démodé in these days, its eclipse is not likely to be more 
than temporary. After all, even if survival had been proved 
to the hilt, the probable length of the survival would still be 
a matter for argument. If the earliest conclusive proof of 
survival were derived from the continued identity of persons 
recently deceased, the world would have to wait far too long 
for evidence showing that this survival even approached the 
immortality which the imagination conceives. Mankind would 
choose the shorter and more promising road of speculative 
argument if only because most human beings prefer to do 
their thinking in a hurry. 

The majority of these speculative arguments, however, 
make but little appeal to the modern mind. Few writers at 
the present day even consider the medizval proof of “ natural 
immortality.” They do not care whether the soul is or is not 
a simple substance without parts. They are heedless of the 
important inference that it cannot therefore be dissolved into 
its constituent elements, and so that it must remain undis- 
turbed in its simplicity unless the God who created it chooses 


to undo his handiwork and annihilate it altogether. Indeed, 
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the only speculative argument which even begins to inspire 
conviction is the “moral argument.” And although most 
philosophers are candid enough to admit that the moral 
argument, so far from being a demonstration, is only a set of 
considerations which, at the best, incline without necessitating, 
they still maintain, not unreasonably, that this inclination 
is neither fanciful nor irrational. 

The strength of the moral argument lies in two circum- 
stances. In the first place, it appeals to something deeper than 
mere sentiment. In the second place, it gives its support, 
most readily and naturally, to the doctrine of personal immor- 
tality. Certainly, the argument is quite baseless without the 
assumption that part, at least, of the intrinsic character of the 
universe is its accordance with certain supreme moral ends ; 
and there are many who are shy of such assumptions. On the 
other hand, the belief that worth and righteousness must count 
in the very heart of things is so natural from many points 
of view, and so inevitable from some, that it must be treated 
with all seriousness. ’ 

Again, if. moral ends are thus supreme in the universe, 
it is wholly illegitimate to seek to remove the argument from 
the moral plane, and to transform it into some transcendent 
doctrine of super-morality. The very homeliness of the moral 
argument supports it. It is reasonable to maintain that one 
of the chief presuppositions of the possibility of a moral world 
is the existence of responsible individual persons whose life 
is not wholly fleeting and perishing, and who are neither the 
retainers nor the adjectives of anything else. Therefore, if the 
moral ends of a moral universe always require the existence 
of responsible moral agents, it would seem that, if there is 
immortality, this immortality must be personal, and that 
it is very doubtful whether these requisites could be secured 
without immortality. 

It is true that the conclusiveness of this argument seems to 
be enormously weakened, prima facie, by the reflection that 
its conditions would be fulfilled by a permanent succession of 
moral beings, as well as by the unending continuance of the 
same moral beings. ‘The argument requires that there should 
always be some moral beings who struggle, fall, and attain. 
It gives no information concerning which beings do so. On 
the other hand, there is only one set of moral beings whose 
existence is certainly known, and that is the human race on 
this planet. Thus it is relevant and important to point out 
that the race of man has only a precarious tenure of the earth, 
that it is probable that all organic life in the world must cease 
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after a few millions of years, and that, long before this remote 
period has come, a change of temperature may lead inevitably 
to the sterility of the human species. If so, what guarantee 
is there for the stability of the moral universe? And even 
apart from that, is the pitifully inadequate span which the 
blind fury’s abhorred shears permits to most of mankind really 
all that a moral universe requires ? 

The moral argument therefore deserves careful considera- 
tion. It has two principal forms, and in the present writer's 
opinion only one of them is capable of bearing critical scrutiny. 
This conclusion, as is common in such cases, is less important 
than the reasons for it. None the less, the conclusion, together 
with its applications, is also important if it is true. 

On the whole it is legitimate to argue that anything which 
has the capacities of a moral being should, in equity, have full 
and free scope to exercise these capacities. If moral beings do 
not receive a fair and, speaking broadly, an equal chance, the 
righteousness of the universe must be very seriously impugned. 
Certainly, this argument raises almost as many problems as it 
solves. If human beings are by nature not merely diverse but 
also unequal in capacity, then this initial inequality might 
seem to be at least as unjust as any of the hardest buffets of 
fate. If, despite appearances, they are really equal in capacity, 


- or if their unequal capacities are equally essential to the 


cosmos, then the difficulties are still very notable. An average 
man, we may say, might with training become an efficient 
lawyer, physician, or legislator ; a reasonably good mechanic, 
preacher, or tailor ; and so on without end. Does the righteous- 
ness of the universe require that everyone should have an 
opportunity of working each of these several capacities to its 
limit, and is each capacity capable of infinite development ? 
No one, except perhaps a theosophist, would undertake to 
answer these and similar questions with any pretence to 
reasoned assurance. Indeed, the only feasible answer is that 
they are difficulties of application rather than of principle, and 
that no one can be fairly requested to settle the domestic 
details of the universe for all future time. On the whole 
this answer seems sufficient in view of the character of the 
objection. 

Unfortunately, this form of the moral argument is usually 
and most unhappily conjoined with another form of it which 
is much less legitimate. The situation, indeed, is full of 
paradox, as a reference to contemporary journalism will show. 
A recent writer in The Times, for example, in the course of a 
very able essay disguised as a review, maintains that there is 
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a curious inconsistency in the attitude of most reflective men 
to the problem of the existence of hell. Most men, he tells 
us, deny the theory that the justification of punishment 
consists merely in the fact that it is either reformative or else a 
means to public security. ‘They believe that righteousness 
and goodness are intrinsically admirable, and that the violation 
of them requires to be vindicated in punishment. But when 
they come to consider whether there is or is not a place of 
torment they forget these excellent principles. Their con- 
science recoils ; and they argue that there ought not to be any 
such place, since the damned are not damned for their own 
good, or for the good of anyone else. They are: not even 
damned ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

If this inconsistency is really prevalent it provides a 
very instructive comment upon the connection between the 
moral argument for immortality and the ethical problem of 
reward and punishment. Even if it is not prevalent, the 
mere fact that it sometimes occurs suggests the need for a 
serious inquiry into the bearing of the theory of reward and 
punishment in this connection. And that, of course, is 
the second and most usual form of the moral argument for 
immortality. 

No doubt, the reviewer's facts may be disputed. We may 
well believe that the inconsistency occurs so seldom as to be 
negligible, and consequently that the mention of it is but an 
instance of what Sir Thomas Browne calls a reason of the 
golden tooth “whereof much dispute was made and at last 
proved an imposture.” Indeed, it is very improbable that the 
inconsistency, when it occurs, is so flagrant as the reviewer 
supposes. In the first place, even if it be admitted that most 
men deny the ethical sufficiency of the reformative and of the 
deterrent theories of justice, taken together, it is much more 
disputable whether they are prepared to substitute any de- 
finitive theory of their own. They feel instinctively that any 
such theory would probably be too crude to be tenable. In 
the second place, the plain man’s repugnance to the doctrine 
that there is a hell is probably due, not to the fact that he 
denies that the wicked should be punished after death as well 
as before it, but to the fact that he considers this everlasting 
punishment disproportionate to the offence. He does not 
object to the notion of purgatory on ethical grounds. He 
does object to the notion of hell. 

The sequel will show how far and on what principles this 
notion of proportionate punishment can be justified. Mean- 
while it is sufficient to remark that these two considerations 
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raise all the important issues on this question, and conse- 
quently that each should be considered at some length. 

All the world has heard of the saying that the theory which 
sees no other justification in punishment than the security of 
society is nothing but the morality of a band of robbers. So 5 
it is. But there is a very significant difference, since the 
community (or the state, or whatever body inflicts the punish- 
ment) may have a very different moral status from that of a 
band of robbers. The means can scarcely be appraised without 
reference to the end. If punishment is merely a means, and 
that is the essence of the theory, then its justification depends 3 
wholly upon its adequacy as a means and upon the value of 
the end for which it is the instrument. 

If punishment is not merely a means, what is the alter- 
native? ‘The only contrary hypothesis which is not palpably 
inadequate is the suggestion that punishment is the expression 
of righteous anger or moralised resentment. The violation of 
intrinsic worth, dignity, or integrity, it is held, owg/t to inspire 
resentment, and punishment is the appropriate fruit of this : 
resentment, when primitive, hasty feeling has been duly sub- # 
ordinated to the requirements of morality. . | 

This theory looks plausible, and it has very great importance 
for the history of morals or of jurisprudence. But, in itself, it 
is unworkable and unsound. 

The law of anger, demands a life for an eye, and a life for a 
tooth. This savage and indiscriminate vengeance, however, is 
disastrous to the community. Accordingly the limitation of 
vengeance is one of the cardinal requirements of any enduring 
society, and the famous /ewx talionis limits the vengeance by 
substituting an apparently simple and very primitive proportion 
in the penalty. Indeed, the only important argument in 
favour of the theory of moralised resentment is the fact that 
the lex talionis should ever have appeared to be equitable, and 
that it still carries a certain weight with uncritical common 
sense. A little reflection, however, shows how absurd it is. 
The law proclaims, in effect, that wanton injury should always 
be doubled but should never be trebled or quadrupled. ‘Those 
who are prepared to argue that any absurdity which has been 
commonly believed is therefore true may still be ready to assent 
to this doctrine. Others are bound to choose a less heroic 
hypothesis. ‘Thirty days for a tooth is just as equitable a 
penalty as a molar for a molar or an incisor for an incisor. 

The theory of moralised resentment, in a word, is compatible 
with any system of penalties whatsoever. It is compatible, for 
instance, with the view that every transgression should have 
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the same penalty, or even that every sin should have an un- 
limited penalty, as in the doctrine of the Westminster divines 
that “every sin deserves God’s wrath and curse, both in this 
life and that which is to come.” But the theory is also fully 
consistent with the view that no transgression, in itself, deserves 
any punishment at all; and this, surely, is the construction 
which ought to be put upon it. Righteous anger is one thing, 
punishment is another thing; and the second need not and 
should not follow from the first. There ought to be righteous 
anger for wrongdoing, but why should this righteous anger be 
translated into acts which hurt, degrade, and destroy? It isa 
horrible thing to cause pain. It is as bad or worse to curtail 
a man’s freedom or to put him to death. Indeed, there can be 
no justification for these acts except the virtue of necessity. 
The one principle that justifies punishment is the great moral 
principle which none but sophists deny—the principle that it is 
always right to do evil if that is the only way by which greater 
good can arise. 

In view of this conclusion the argument that the theory 
of moralised. resentment cannot assign the fitting degree of 
any punishment becomes comparatively insignificant. This 
contention, however, ought also to have some weight; and 
consequently it is fair to remark that the necessities of society 
do not merely require some system of punishment, but also that 
they can, within certain broad and fluctuating limits, determine 
approximately the degree of punishment which is likely to be 
required. Perhaps omniscience itself could not fix the scale 
precisely for all cases under all circumstances. Certainly a 
judge who has to apply a determinate rule to the infinitely 
various complexities of individual instances could not. But 
still it is possible to affirm with certainty that the death penalty 
in cases of sheep stealing or orchard robbing is not required in 
the present state of European society, and that many of the 
penalties in time of war or civil commotion must be far more 
rigorous than in time of peace. A retributive theory of punish- 
ment could not affirm even this. 

Indeed, there seems to be only one serious objection to this 
line of argument. If punishment is a mere means, reward 
must also be merely a means; and if penalties are justified by 
the necessities of society, so the reward of the wicked is justified 
if a bribe or other reward is in fact the best means of furthering 
the general welfare. ‘This consequence is very paradoxical and 
very shocking to many admirably balanced persons. It may 
be expedient, they admit, to reward a man for wrongdoing if, 
for instance, this reward placates him sufficiently to keep him 
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out of mischief. But they demur to the statement that it can 
ever be right. Can it ever be right to give office (or the 
emoluments of office) to a traitor or to a malevolent critic in 
order to buy his silence or to tie his hands ? 

For the moment the problem may be left here, and the 
second question attacked. Why is the notion of hell morally 
repugnant to most people and the notion of purgatory not ¢ 

The plain man would say that the notion of hell is repug- 
nant to him because the punishment is disproportionate to the 
offence, because the lost soul has no chance of hope or pardon, 
and because this eternal welter of suffering leads to no good 
end. ‘The reverse is true of purgatory. The character of the 
punishment in hell or elsewhere may, of course, be left out of 
account since it does not affect the argument. 

-It would seem that the plain man is right in his second 
reason and in his third, but wrong in his first. As we have 
seen, there is no such thing as an equitable proportion between 
penalty and offence, and so there cannot be an inequitable 
disproportion. And whatever holds of punishment holds, 
mutatis mutandis, of reward. If the eternal misery of the 
wicked (or their transient misery) is neither just nor unjust in 
itself but is reprehensible only on the ground that it is un- 
necessary for the well-being of the whole, then the eternal 
blessedness of the righteous is neither just nor unjust in itself ; 
and so for any other reward. ‘This principle seems very clear. 
Its applications, however, are both intricate and interesting. 

The plain man’s attitude on the question, to be frank, 
is somewhat confused. He prefers, very properly, not to lay 
emphasis on the notion of happiness as a reward of virtue. 
The thing is not quite respectable. It looks like a bribe to be 
virtuous, and it is clear that virtue ought to be its own 
sufficient inducement. Blessedness should be ipsa virtus and 
not virtutis premium. On the other hand, most of us have 
frequently heard the argument that it would pay to be wicked 
if happiness were not the consequence of virtue. This remark- 
able piece of reasoning hazily combines two principles: the 
first that happiness is the only thing worth having; the second 
that man, being naturally depraved, will rather do evil for its 
own sake than good for its own sake. The forbidden things 
are the things that are really worth while. 

Again, there are ten men who argue that there must be 
another world to redress the unjust balance of this, for one 
man who desires to pursue this contention to its logical conse- 
quences. The argument presupposes that there is a due pro- 
portion between virtue and happiness on the one hand and 
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between vice and pain on the other. The consequence should be 
that if any man in this life has received less than the measure 
of happiness which his virtue deserves he ought to receive more 
than his due share in the next life, and that if the balance 
is right then he has no claim to immortality at all. Moreover, 
if all life is eternal life, the whole argument loses its force. 
Both the happiness and the unhappiness of this life must be 
utterly negligible in comparison with the happiness and unhap- 
piness of the next, and consequently the balance in this life 
is not worth considering. 

These difficulties and inconsistencies, in so far as they are 
not caused by mere inadvertence or stupidity, are direct con- 
sequences of the mistaken notion that there is an inherently 
just proportion between virtue and reward, and they are not 
materially lessened in this particular by substituting “ intrinsic 
fitness” for numerical proportion, The plain man’s stubborn 
repugnance to the view that it can ever be right to bribe or 
to reward guilt has no better warrant. To choose a trivial 
instance, it is clear that there are two ways of making a sulky 
child less sulky. The rod is one means and sugar-candy is 
another. But many believe that there is an intrinsic suitable- 
ness about the rod which is absent from the sugar-candy. 
And in more serious instances, as we have seen, common 
sense maintains that rewards and punishments cannot merely 
be means, since this doctrine implies the consequence that 
guilt should be rewarded whenever that is the best way of 
promoting the general welfare. 

There are, of course, very good reasons of expediency why 
guilt should generally be punished and virtue generally 
rewarded. Reward is an incentive, whether we are honest 
enough to admit the fact to ourselves or not. And punish- 
ment is certainly a deterrent. If a boy is given sugar-candy 
whenever he is sulky, then, provided that his appetite for 
sugar-candy remains undiminished, it will pay him to be sulky 
as often as he can. If a malevolent critic is rewarded with 
office, then it must needs be that a whole army of malevolent 
critics will arise. But this, equally of course, is no answer to 
the argument that it is intrinsically unjust to reward them. 
The only possible and the sufficient answer to that argument 
is that it is not intrinsically unjust because no reward is 
intrinsically either just or unjust. 

This question is sometimes argued on other grounds, 
principally of a psychological character. The radical defect 
of the foregoing reasoning, it may be said, lies in the assump- 
tion that the relation between reward and virtue, or between 
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punishment and vice, is of an external kind. In fact, there is 
an internal psychological connection which cannot be neglected 
simply because it is necessarily and always present. ‘The 
Greeks were right when they maintained that virtue consists 
in the due performance of function. The due performance of 
function implies happiness, its abuse entails misery. When 
Spinoza said that the devil could not exist because he would 
be an impossibly miserable being, he merely expressed an 
obvious truth in a striking way. 

A very little reflection, however, shows the inadequacy of 
this argument. Speaking broadly, there is certainly a de facto 
connection between pleasure and efficiency. But moral virtue 
is not the same thing as efficiency by any means, and it is not 
peculiarly connected with happiness. A successful burglar, 
even if he is not a Raffles or an Arsene Lupin, must be very 
efficient in his own profession. He is bound to have pleasur- 
able excitement in plenty, and many a chuckle when he eludes 
the police. If he is troubled with qualms of conscience, that, 
in itself, is a source of weakness and inefficiency. If, as in 
Defoe’s naive tale of Colonel Jack, his troubles arise principally 
from fear of detection, the cause of his unhappiness should be 
sought in his relations to society and not in any psychological 
law of his own being. Contrariwise, if we are to believe 
modern problem-plays and psycho-analysts, the virtuous re- 
pression of natural desires and impulses is the most potent 
and the most frequent cause of neurotic misery. 

It is reasonable, no doubt, to hold that the blessedness 
of virtue and the joys of vice are not the same pleasures, and 
that the pain which the just man suffers for righteousness’ 
sake is not truly comparable to the wretchedness and despair 
of the malefactor. But granting that pleasures differ in this 
way, it remains the fact that they can be weighed in the scales 
against one another and against pains. If this were not so 
it would be quite impossible to regard rewards and punish- 
ments as motives of any kind. Accordingly the above 
argument is not very seriously affected by the consideration 
that pleasures and pains differ intrinsically. It is a moot point 
whether the roses and raptures of vice are really preferable as 
pleasures to the lilies and languor of virtue. A man can 
only say that he prefers the one to the other. He is probably 
a biassed judge, but that he cannot help. 

Accordingly the connection between moral virtue and 
happiness must be very largely an extrinsic one, and with the 
collapse of this support the whole structure of the moral argu- 
ment in terms of reward and punishment seems to subside in 
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hopeless ruin. Does it follow, therefore, that there is no justi- 
fication whatever for this very ancient and almost ineradicable 
way of regarding these matters 4 

By no means. What is required is a complete reinter- 
pretation of the answer. Since we do not know what degree 
of reward or punishment is required for the moral purposes 
of the cosmos, and, indeed, do not know that any degree is 
required, it is impossible to argue the question on these lines; 
and, as has been shown, there can be no valid argument in 
terms of the inherent justice of punishment or reward. On 
the other hand, happiness is good and pain is bad. Conse- 
quently, the more happiness there is, and the less pain, the 
better the universe will be. Virtue is not the only good thing, 
uor vice the only evil thing. Certainly, if the world as we 
find it is a fair sample of the whole universe, then the 
universe is not an ideal place. But there are grounds for 
hoping that what we now find is not a fair sample, and even 
for believing that the world itself will improve as the centuries 
advance. Be that as it may, there is no morality in demand- 
ing wretchedness for the wicked just because they are wicked, 
or in claiming happiness as the appropriate wages of virtue, 
either in this life or after it. If the just are immortal, so are 
the unjust. ‘The universe would be better if all were just. 
It would also be better if no one were miserable. 

This conclusion has a direct bearing upon the problem of 
evil as it is seen in connection with this present life. There is 
no injustice in the fact that “streams will not curb their pride, 
the just man not to entomb.” On the contrary, this sort of 
impartiality, sometimes miscalled indifference, is precisely what 
ought to occur in a moral universe. The universe should not 
take sides in this way unless it has to. There is no evidence 
that the moral ends of the universe are not strong and stable 
enough to dispense with reward and punishment; and it is 
better to think that they are. 

JOHN LAIRD. 


BELFast. 
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A FORGOTTEN PROPHET: 
DAVID URQUHART. 


GERTRUDE ROBINSON. 


Born ten years before the Battle of Waterloo on his family estate 
in the Scottish Highlands, David Urquhart started life with 
that tiercest form of aristocracy, Scottish pride of race ; and an 
aristocrat he remained to the day of his death. But, thanks to 
his cosmopolitan education, his interest in commerce, his close 
and intimate friendship with men of the working classes on 
his Foreign Affairs Committees, the aristocratic spirit he had 
inherited was counterbalanced by a democratic conscience, 
which he acquired, and which was none the less true and 
sincere because he was and always remained a monarchist. 
His knowledge of the East taught him the respect and courtesy 
due from one man to another irrespective of class distinctions, 
and a dramatic incident of his early manhood, which took 
place then, roused into vigorous life a passion for justice 
which upheld him through years of almost hopeless struggle 
against national and social injustice and immorality. 

For David Urquhart was a crusader first and foremost. 
It is true that he was many other things as well. A diplo- 
matist too honest for the diplomatic world of his day; a 
politician of too lofty aims to succeed in politics ; a philosopher 
who rose above the barren intellectuality and utilitarianism 
of the utilitarian school of his day, though Jeremy Bentham 
was a friend of his impressionable youth; an author whose 
writings, in spite of the careless diction which too often mars 
them, rose sometimes to heights of poetic beauty ; a prophet 
who fifty years ago foretold the woes that have fallen upon us 
to-day. But all these noble qualities were burnt to a white 
heat in the furnace of his passion for the re-establishment of 


justice in the world. ‘That is the key which unlocks all the 


chambers of a mind full of interests and gifts. ‘That is the 


torch which lights all the secret recesses of a personality at 
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once complex and contradictory. That was the one dream, 
the one hope of his life. For that he spent money recklessly, 
lavishly, heedless not only of his own future, but, later on, 
of that of his children. For that he laboured night and day in 
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in spite of sufferings which were a “baptism of pain.” For Va 
that, with a nature affectionate and sensitive to an almost ma 
inconceivable degree, he put aside the natural desire of a man the 
for a home and human love till his fiftieth year, and after his gal 
marriage offered, not himself alone, but the wife to whom he 0 
was devoted, a willing sacrifice to the cause. int 
Few people have been so misjudged. David Urquhart was 
said to be a “megalomaniac.” His unceasing hostility and of 
opposition to Lord Palmerston was the result of “ disappointed ye 
ambition.” The political aim of a man who loathed parties int 
was to form a party that should be called after his own name. ex 
He, the bitterest foe of Russia, was in her pay; or, if he was ste 
not, his friends were. All his convictions were the result of IV 
insensate vanity, of wounded pride, of mad extravagance. D: 
On the other hand, men of all classes, of all shades of un 
religious and political opinions, of all nations, and of ail grades at 
of intellect were attracted to him. But in all these there were ca 
a certain nobility and simplicity, which enabled them to recog- es 
nise the same nobility in his freedom from self-seeking, his be 
absolute justice, the sincerity and purity of his character 
through all the many and conspicuous faults that marred it— tit 
his extravagance, his sometimes apparent and sometimes real to 
egoism, and his overbearing manner, which alienated many who fo 
would have been his friends and gave to his enemies very w 
serious occasions of scandal. p 
His influence was by no means confined to the men of his 
own country. Alone almost of Englishmen he was admitted he 
to intimacy with the Turks. He might live in a Mahommedan of 
house, eat at a Mahommedan table, receive the “ ‘l'emena ” or h 
Mussulman greeting. It was no secret that he might, while W 
still a young man, had he chosen, have remained in ‘Turkey as al 
confidential adviser to the Sultan. The Circassians, that simple a 
and noble race of men, who trusted in English honour and ti 
English arms until they were driven from their mountain } 
fastnesses by Russia’s desire for dominion, offered to make him T 


their chief. ‘“ Daoud Bey” they called him, and in the East e 
‘Daoud Bey” was a name to conjure with to the last year of t 
his life, when, sick almost to death, he travelled through Egypt t 
‘en prince,” with a guard of honour sent by the Khedive. f 

A Protestant to the last, in spite of his conviction that the ] 
Papacy “was the only moral force in Europe,” he won and 
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kept the whole-hearted respect of prominent Catholic ecclesi- 
astics—German, Italian, and French, as well as English. So 
great an impression did he make on the Papal Legate Cappacini 
in 1843, that Pope Gregory XVI. summoned him to the 
Vatican to confer with him about the foundation of a diplo- 
matic College in Rome. Pere Gratry, M. le Play, Pere Roh 
the General of the Jesuits, Cardinal Franchi, Cardinal of Propa- 
ganda, the Bishop of Geneva, the famous Dupanloup, Bishop 
of Orleans, were on terms of friendship, in some cases of 
intimacy, with him. 

‘God has inspired you with very just ideas on the greatest 
of subjects,” said Pius LX. to him at a private audience. And 
yet the majority of English statesmen were either entirely 
indifferent or actively hostile to him. ‘There were notable 
exceptions. As quite a young man, on his return from Con- 
stantinople, he was high in the favour and confidence of William 
IV. Disraeli recognised his greatness, as he recognised 
Disraeli’s possibilities, and there was a great and striking 
unanimity in their points of view. I.ord Ponsonby, who was 
at least partly responsible for the wreck of his diplomatic 
career in 1837, became reconciled to him after years of 
estrangement, and admitted that he had been right from the 
beginning, and that he alone could save England. 

The barrier between Urquhart and the statesmen of his 
time is due very largely to his unremitting and intense hostility 
to Russia. By his enemies this hostility was sneered at as a 
form of monomania; even by many disposed to sympathise 
with him his politics were deemed unsound because he pro- 
posed to humble Russia by the exaltation of Turkey. 

In 1834 Urquhart published his pamphlet Z'urkey and 
her Resources, showing the military and commercial strength 
of that country, with its rich lands and free trade: where the 
hearth was the factory ; where every citizen had the right to 
wear the sword, to be wielded, however, in the cause of right 
and justice alone. ‘The knowledge he had gained of her people 
and her commerce enabled him to draw up his commercial 
treaty, whose object was to encourage trade between Great 
Britain and Turkey with her rich supplies of corn and oil. 
That this commercial treaty was so altered as to defeat the 
end he had in view he was doubtless right in putting down 
to Russian intrigue; and he pointed out with great clearness 
to the working classes of England that the dearness of their 
food was due to Russian astuteness and English—particularly 
Palmerstonian—complacency. 

How far he was right in regarding every political move in 
Vo, XVI.—No. 4. 38 
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Europe as due to the machinations of the Russian Cabinet this 
is no place to inquire. We must remember, however, that 
not only had the Russian foreign policy since Peter I. been 
entirely one of domination, however tortuous its methods; 
that her Foreign Ministers, unlike those of the rest of Europe, 
were quite independent of political parties; but that, how- 
ever we may account for it, within one hundred and fifty 
years the Russian power had advanced with frightening 
rapidity." At the time of the Crimean War she was one 
thousand miles nearer Teheran, seven hundred miles nearer 
Paris and Berlin, six hundred miles nearer Stockholm, five 
hundred miles nearer Constantinople, than she had been at 
the death of the Czar Peter. Urquhart was not alone in his 
bitter mistrust of Russia. The Poles looked upon her as their 
undoing, ‘Turkey was like a fly helpless in her web, and 
M. Thiers looked forward with dismal prognostications to the 
time “when the Russian - Colossus, with one foot in the 
Dardanelles and the other in the Sound, will make the whole 
world his slave and liberty will have fled to America.” 
Urquhart, in the concentration of his mind on Russia, did 
not lay enough stress on the growing power of Prussia. ‘he 
separation of the Duchies he regarded not so much as a rung, 
set by Bismarck, in the ladder of Prussia’s rise to power, but as 
the result of Russian machination. 

M. Behrens, who helped him in his commercial investiga- 
tions, gives a remarkable instance of Urquhart’s almost 
supernatural prevision. ‘“ We were walking along the Elbe 
conversing upon the state of England and Mr Urquhart’s 
then accomplished career in the East. We sat down on an 
eminence to enjoy the view, and Mr Urquhart asked me the 
name of the country spread out before us. I said, ‘ Holstein.’ 
He exclaimed with great excitement, ‘ Is that Holstein ?’ and 
interrupting our conversation, he remained with his gaze 
intently fixed upon it. I was surprised, and at last answered, 
and said to him, ‘ That is Holstein you see, not ‘Timbuctoo.’ 
He turned upon me and said, ‘Yes, Holstein! and I was 
thinking of the day when that name would ring through 
Kurope.’ I was desirous to know what all this meant, and 
he then told me a great deal about the Oldenburg line, the 
renunciations of Peter, and a number of other antiquated 
matters, which really did appear to me as much connected 
with the nineteenth century as the stories of Charlemagne 

' See Opinions of the Press on the Eastern Question, 1836, p. 216; England, 


France, Russia, and Turkey, by Sir John M‘Neill, p. 344 ; “ Diplomacy of Russia,” 
from British and Foreign Review. 
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and Barbarossa. I had for a moment misgivings as to whether 
or not his head had been turned and I said to myself, ‘ How 
extraordinary that a man should understand as he does 
commercial matters and the East and England, and yet 
become wild whenever he can bring in Russia!’ But when 
the insurrection came in the Duchies, and then the mediations, 
and then the interminable fightings, about no one knew what, 
until in came the Russian protocols and_ reservations, I 
remembered those words, and often mentioned them : I found 
that it was I, not he, that had been mad. And I came to be 
considered a prophet at Hamburg by recollecting what he 
had told me a dozen years before.’” 

And his prophecy of the results of the German Zoll- 
verein we have seen fulfilled in our day. 

« At midnight on January 1, 1834,” he says, “the barriers 


between sixteen states were knocked down. . ... Sixteen 
states are added to the Prussian system and agglomerated 
around her disjointed and unconnected territory. . . . It will 


make Germany indeed one, but that unity will, we fear, be 
no less disastrous to the parts of which it is composed than to 
the general interests of the European community of which 
it is a member. 

«... From the moment that Prussia collects and dis- 
tributes the revenues she places herself, not in the position of 
a feudal lord, whose revenue was received from his vassals, 
but in the position of a proprietor, who distributes the means 
of subsistence to his agents and dependents. . . . Prussian 
custom-house collectors, her roads, weights, measures, coins, ex- 
tended throughout the twenty-five millions now composing 
the union, will soon be followed by her laws, by State papers, 
State loans, and finally by conscription; and even at this 
moment, were the peace of Europe to be disturbed, the 
federation would fly to arms at the bidding of Prussia, 
assemble under her banners, be paid by her from the common 
treasury, and obey her generals.” 

In denouncing the folly of the Crimean War, Urquhart 
foretold, not that Russia would suffer from it, but that, whether 
she lost or won, it would be a step on the downward path to 
Turkey. The Declaration of Paris proved to France, in the 
war of 1870-71, what he had said in 1860 it would prove, in 
the event of a war with Prussia—dire disaster.’ 


1 It fell out as he had said when France’s fleet, the second in Europe, 
ranged the seas helpless against the swarms of neutral merchantmen which 
were trading with Germany, while the German fleet was smugly tucked away 
in the harbour of Kiel. 
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This prophetic power of his, Urquhart himself called “the is de 
power of being right.” ‘There was nothing supernatural or late 
extraordinary about it. It was simply the result of a system, _ 

He differed from other men, he would have said, simply thir 
in this: his determination to be always right. It was within are 
the power of every man to be right, and therefore his duty. resi 
“ He could not,” he said, “ believe in a God, unless he could this 
believe that a man had in himself this power of being right. tha 
A man can be right, therefore he must be right, or he is not the 
aman.” No allowance is made in the Urquhart philosophy por 
for human weakness. ‘The standard he set for himself he set sup 
for others also, without distinction of person, class, or sex. har 
Such an evidence of trust and respect accounts in part for say 
the honour and devotion he met with from his friends of sto 
every class, princes and working men alike, in spite of the Ib 
harshness, even violence, with which he often treated them. cor 
Urquhart’s treatment of his friends is one of the most pro- Ing 
blematic things connected with his surprising career. “It Po 
was,” he said, “the result of his method of working on men.” Ur 
Starting from the axiom that it is within the power and duty to 


of every man to be right, he asks, “*‘ Why then are they not 
right?’ Because their eyes are blinded by self-love. Men ng 


of this corrupt age prefer seeming right to being right. They won 
are furious when they are shown to be wrong: their self-love _ 
is hurt.” Therefore David Urquhart’s first object was to kill bu 
the self-love in those who were possible disciples, and so th 
enable them to see themselves as he had once seen himself. co 
In other words, he believed he could effect nothing without a - 
real conversion or new birth. ‘To this end he often at first 
so infuriated men by his scathing and contemptuous language vm 
that they left him, determined to have no more to do with - 
him. But he says that, thinking over his words calmly, ce 
they invariably found out that he was right, and if they had - 
sufficient courage and truth in them they returned to him w 
and were won. ‘This was the way he won the Chartists ; and 
later on Socialists and Atheists, who came to scoff, were fo 
drawn into his net by being shown, as one of them afterwards m 
said, ‘ that they had never been right in their lives.” ~ 
This was the first step: the second was the development U 
of a conscience in public affairs. Man was born part of a B 
community. He could not live to himself. If wrong was 
done by the State to which he belonged, he could not say, st 
‘The Government has done this,” and think no more about C 
it. ‘You have done it,” said Urquhart, “and you will be - 
punished in this world and the next.” When national injustice fi 
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is done, who suffers? Each individual in the State sooner or 
later, and the working man first of all, for he is bound to his 
country and cannot get away from it. And yet people go on 
thinking that they can be right while the nation of which they 
are a part is wrong. ‘They do this because they hide their 
responsibility under an abstraction and say, ‘‘ The State does 
this or that,” not “I and my fellow-countrymen do this or 
that.” This brings us to the third part of Urquhart’s system, 
the cultivation of a right judgment, the first and most im- 
portant part of which was the right use of words. “Men 
suppose that their reason has authority over words. But it 
happens that words, in return, exercise power over reason,” 
says Francis Bacon. ‘The way to prevent a fact being under- 
stood and realised is to clothe it in abstract terms, to enunciate 
it under a general proposition, to use some term that is so 
common and yet so loose that it really conveys a false mean- 
ing to the minds of people who think they understand it. 
Political and philosophical language is full of such terms. 
Urquhart applied the Socratic method to show their emptiness 
to all who used them. 

The last and most important of all the means of being 
right was the acquisition of real first-hand knowledge—not 
someone’s opinions, not loose and inaccurate information, but 
real knowledge. ‘This means hard and self-denying labour ; 
but such labour is everyone’s duty, especially in the things 
that concern the government of his country, which it is the 
constant concern of all politicians to keep from him, especially 
in relation to foreign affairs. 

Urquhart’s system in brief was this: a man to be right 
must first cast aside the self he received from his age, and 
must set his true self to work at the acquisition of knowledge 
and self-discipline, striving all the time against allowing him- 
self to be infected by the modern spirit and public opinion ; and 
when he was himself instructed, he must teach others. 

The pursuit of this method was as painful and uphill 
for the master as for the disciples. If the treatment meted 
out, in their training, to men who were devoting life and 
substance to the great cause seems almost like cruelty, David 
Urquhart himself spent sleepless nights over their education. 
But he never flinched in what he conceived to be his duty. 
“One living soul,” he says, “is to me the universe.” “ My 
striving for your soul,” he writes to a lady, whom he had 
convicted of want of intellectual sincerity, “is to get it clear- 
sighted and upright. It cannot be the last unless it is the 
first, for at every second of time, with an active mind such as 
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yours, the slightest flaw in an intellectual operation gives a 
foothold for self-love. My life, alas! is spent in watching 
these operations. There is scarcely a friend I have, from 
whom the letter I receive may not be the last. I can retain 
them only by putting them beyond the reach of error and 
failure, for in that their self-love is offended by being told that 
they may have been wrong. And yet this alone is the 
condition on which I can hold intercourse with my fellow- 
creatures. ” 

This crushing of self-love, “the entire abnegation of self,” 
as he expresses it, was essential for every man among his 
followers. The little band was leading a forlorn hope. 
Hitherto their acquaintance with public questions had con- 
sisted in floating on the top of a public frenzy aided by an 
assenting Government. Joined to his company, however, 
they were “struggling against the stream.” “There were 
no passions to be worked on, only right to be maintained.” 
No man could put his hand to the plough, not only without 
a perfect abnegation of every selfish end, but also without 
entire knowledge of the matter in hand. The aim of the 
ploughing was nothing less than the casting down of the evil 
of injustice and public immorality which was enthroned in 
the world, and which found its complete expression in unjust 
war, and whose most perfect incarnation was Russia. 

His followers must not only de, they must know. To that 
end they must labour, to that end they must study. They 
must spare themselves no toil or trouble. He who said this 
practised what he preached. His labour was _ incessant. 
“There is nothing in the whole world,” he says, “equal in 
my eyes to one man being always perfect, always able to 
convict, always indignant against wrong, whose mind ever 
occupies the judgment seat, who, in word, is—judgment. 
That God created us for this is evident in our being the 
reverse; for what pushes each into the mire is the desire 
to appear to be right, that disposition which we familiarly 
designate among ourselves as self-love. Now this is the sure 
effect of failing to be right. Such an aspiration planted in 
the breast of all (as well as the necessary faculties themselves) 
show that being right is the end for which we were created. 
Here too lies the evidence of immortality revealed in man 
himself, the greatest of all revelations.” 

“Those only who see are honest. Those only can hope 
who work. Forget yourself. That is the first condition of 
good greatness and of real enjoyment.” 

If Urquhart had been asked to explain his moral point of 
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departure he would doubtless have cited his extensive and 
sympathetic knowledge of the East. He went to Turkey 
from Greece, and was at first most unfavourably impressed 
respecting the character of Eastern countries by the Turkish 
Government and people in particular. 

It was after six years’ work and experience that he felt 
forced to change his opinions. Obviously, he was qualified 
to form a judgment about Eastern life. It is the moral aspect 
of that judgment which affects us here. David Urquhart 
considered he had been convicted by a Mussulman of the crime 
of murder in unjust war, and that he had learnt from Mussul- 
mans the first principles, unknown in Europe, of cleanliness, 
courtesy, self-denial, and sincere speech. 

“If I take this musket unblessed of God, then I take it of 
the devil,” said a simple Mussulman soldier, explaining why 
he and his companions had allowed themselves to be driven 
out of a redoubt, without firing a shot, by Russian soldiers. 
War had not been declared by the Fetva, therefore to fight 
would have been murder. A Christian might do such a thing, 
a Mussulman never. Urquhart, whose own hands were 
reddened with the blood of men with whom his country was 
not at war (he had fought against the Turks in the Greek war of 
independence), was brought up short against an overwhelming 
sense of guilt. “I would gladly have given myself up to 
justice had there been a tribunal to deal with such cases,” 
he said, speaking years afterwards of the occurrence. The 
result of that speech of the Mussulman soldier was that he 
gave himself up to a lifelong struggle to re-establish the cause 
of law and justice between nation and nation. 

This first lesson was followed by others, for it must be 
remembered that the Turkey he studied was not the Turkey 
of Constantinople, but the Turkey of the country villages 
unspoiled by European civilisation. ‘The veil of European con- 
vention fell from his eyes. The mist of European language 
and ideas fell from his mind. He saw that there is something 
better than so-called progress, and that is stationariness, when 
the latter means “the free right to property of every man, and 
equality of all men before the law.” When the status quo is 
good, man, especially the Eastern, mistrusts all departure from 
it. Again, if government in the East is despotism, it is 
frank despotism, not legal tyranny ; ‘‘ men are not exasperated 
by the conversion into law, through the decisions of an 
accidental and numerical majority, of opinions they repudiate.” 
It was in the East that Urquhart learnt the effect of manner 
and words on character. He saw a country where all classes 
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mix together in closest relationship, without familiarity on the and 
one side, without haughtiness on the other; where the master Chr 
addressed his servant in terms of respect and affection without min 
fear of loss of dignity, because a common rule of respect and He 
courtesy, unquestioned and irrefragable, governed all inter- Chr 
course. Children brought up under that régime were neither cou 
cowed norunruly. ‘They were treated with respect and yielded sim 
obedience. He saw social intercourse free from the idle ‘B: 
chatter and flippancy of European society, because politeness tha 
forbade anyone to speak unless he had something to say, and Ch 
because it was the height of bad manners to tell anyone what am 
he already knew. He found cleanliness carried to a pitch fot 
unknown in Europe, for the bath, as among the Romans, rac 
really carried away the impurities of the skin, and even the’ 
hands must be washed by clean water being poured over them. of 
’ And lastly, he saw a state of society where an excuse was the of 
worst of bad form, where a man must either prove himself Uf 
right or admit himself wrong. “In short,” as he said towards ot 
the end of his life, “he found a state of society in which all th 
the ceremonies of the Catholic Church in her most solemn act fo 
of worship are part of the daily life of the people: the 
ablutions, the prayer of the priest' when censing the altar, Wl 
the reverential postures of the ministers, not only towards G 
God, but towards each other, and finally the ceremonial and al 
ancient form of salutation given under the very eye of God fi 


made Man.” Ls 

David Urquhart’s own ethical and religious position is d 
very difficult to define. At first sight almost all his character- t 
istics seem opposed to those which we are inclined to consider 0 
as distinctively Christian. ; 

There is hardly anything that we can recognise as humility ( 
or dependence upon God. The fate of nations depends entirely 
on the conduct of those who compose them. National 
catastrophe is always the direct result of stupidity or wrong- | 
doing—the wrong-doing of every individual in the nation. 
Providence has committed to man the care and governance of 
the nation. On man is the responsibility. Man will profit if 
he does his task with wisdom, knowledge, and diligence. Man 
will suffer for carelessness, ignorance, and folly. Man’s first 
duty is to be right. On the other hand, Urquhart says that 
“the only end of his existence is to serve God, which service 
consists in being just, that is, having a right judgment in all 
things.” In a letter to an unbeliever he declares, “ I am daily 


1 « Pone, Domine, custodiam ori meo et ostium circumstantiz labiis meis: ut 
non declinet cor meum in verba malitie ad excusandas excusationes in peccatis.” 
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and hourly engaged in the endeavour to lead the life of a 
Christian, that is, to be right in ‘all things,’ including the 
minutest operation of the mind and perception of the senses.” 
He maintained that most so-called Christians were not 
Christians, that England could not be called a Christian 
country. “To know a Christian,” he says, “there is the 
simplest of rules, which is also a Divine commandment: it is, 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ You must surely know 
that in this land there are no longer Christians, and without 
Christians how can there be Christianity? .. . If there were 
among the missionaries a single Christian, he would not be 
found in China or Hindoostan, but in England denouncing a 
race of malefactors and calling them to repentance.” 

There can be no doubt of the depth and absolute sincerity 
of his religious convictions. ‘They are manifest in every action 
of his life. His religious history is a singular one. Brought 
up by a clever and original mother, whose piety took the form 
of extreme evangelicanism, his education threw him for nearly 
the whole of his young life into contact with Catholics in 
foreign schools. 

No strong impression seems, however, to have been made 
upon him till he came under the influence of Cesar Malan of 
Geneva. Under the spell of this famous Calvinistic teacher 
and his friends the latent Calvinism Urquhart had inherited 
from his forebears burst forth in the youth of fifteen. He 
went about from village to village with Malan’s “ missionaries ” 
denouncing the Catholic religion as Anti-Christ, setting forth 
the Gospel, and desiring “‘nothing so much as to become one 
of that zealous band who had given up all to spread the pure 
Word of God in the dark places of the earth,” 2.¢. in the 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland! ‘ Constance,” he says, “is so 
much under the curse for the burning of John Huss that there 
is scarcely one Christian known of in the town!” But even 
under the strong Calvinistic influence his natural instinct for 
right action comes out. ‘* How curious is fate!” he wrote to 
his mother in 1820; “we cannot pass, I really believe, a 
thousandth part of a hand-breadth of our chain. Not that I 
think we are blindly to follow without consideration; we 
must make use of our judgment and do all for the best. ‘That 
is our part, and things will only be blessed to us so far as we 

act after these principles, but still our allotted part will be the 
unchangeable same. For the determination of the Almighty 
is unchangeable.” 

In order to break the Malan influence, Mrs Urquhart sent 
David to travel in Spain with a tutor. 
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We have little means of knowing how his inner self 
developed amidst the strenuous activities of his early manhood, 
which extended from engineering work as an operative at 
Woolwich Arsenal to the diplomatic service. 

At the susceptible age of seventeen he began an intimate 
friendship with Jeremy Bentham, in whose affections from that 
time “our David,” as he always speaks of him in writing to 
his mother, held a high place. That the old sage appreciated 
fully his unusual mental endowment is evident in a letter 
answering one of Mrs Urquhart’s in 1830: ‘ David has for 
years been better able to judge for himself than anyone at 
such a distance” (he was then in Greece) “can judge for him. 
The advice I submit to you is to leave the matter altogether 
to himself, accompanied with information of the utmost you 
are able to do or obtain for him in the way of money.” 

Probably close friendship with the old Utilitarian developed 
Urquhart’s strong sense of the place of law in morality. Perhaps 
he unconsciously absorbed from him that belief in and depend- 
ence upon reason, that scornful contempt for stupidity or loose 
thought, that characterised him all his life. ‘There was always 
about him a clear-cut hardness and a secure superiority that 
recall Bentham and his school. 

His real spiritual awakening Urquhart dates from the 
rebuke given to him by the Mussulman soldier at a time when, 
fortunately, he says, “I was young enough for the sense of 
shame not to be extinguished, and not having passed through 
the ordinary routine of education, nor having learnt to sneer 
at what is different to ourselves. ... I found for the first 
time the perception of a human being.” It is on the “ percep- 
tion of a human being” that David Urquhart afterwards takes 
his stand. ‘It is merely the natural law which makes men 
men, and not beasts, that I ask you to observe,” he says. 

Her position as a great lawgiver and disciplinarian attracted 
him nearly all his life to the Catholic Church. But the attrac- 
tion was on the intellectual side; nothing is left to feeling, 
and this accounts for the curious sense of aridity with which, 
in spite of our admiration, Urquhart’s life and writings fill us. 
Even his wife with all her evangelical piety did not touch him 
there. After his marriage there is more devout reference to 
Holy Scripture, there are more quotations from the sayings 
of our Lord and His Apostles; but to the end of his life 
Urquhart remained apparently aloof from human passions, 
human weakness; the homely and comfortable things that 
surround other men’s public work had no place in his. We 
miss in him the gracious play of feeling, of sympathy, the 
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"Self delicate light and shade that make some great men like 
hood, pleasant green hills, down which the streams bubble, on which 
‘aalinats flocks feed and lambs play, and that shelter in their folds 
little dwellings, whose blue smoke rises into the blue heavens. 
mate Urquhart was rather like a clean-cut rock, alone, inaccessible, 
that unsmiling, unaffected by rain or sunshine, yet all the while 
8 to bearing in nooks and crannies flowery treasures for those who 
lated knew where to look, touching memories, unexpected tender- 
etter nesses and sensitive affections. 
3 for So David Urquhart, to most men of his time, stood strange, 
om uncompromising, unadorned, the preacher of righteousness 
him, that comes by the works of the law in an age which preferred 
ther to believe only in such righteousness as could be had without 
you works. For these were the days when English statesmen 
could openly avow that International Law was no concern of 
ped theirs ; they were the days when capitalists grew rich on the 
— 5 labours of babes, who were put to work as soon as they could 
nd- totter, while Pharisees of the school of Hannah More were 
0Se preaching to the poor their duty of submission and respect to 
“ys their betters. 
hat The love of international and national justice was dead. 
The one had been slowly dying since the Peace of Westphalia ; 
the the other had received its death-blow when, at the demolition 
ww of the monasteries, lands which had kept many in contentment 
of were seized to enrich those whom the King wished to honour. 
igh And the nations were blindly content with this state of 
wa things. ‘T'o arouse them a seer was wanted. ‘That seer 
rst David Urquhart undoubtedly was. But he was the voice of 
i one crying in the wilderness. Like Jeremiah, he stood and 
- cried aloud to the inhabitants of Europe. He told them of 
- their iniquities, of which they were filling up the measure. He 
told them of the woe that would come upon them: nothing 
ed short of a universal catastrophe which would involve the whole 
wil of Europe. And who can say to-day that he was not a true 
> prophet? ‘I see as clearly with the eye of the mind as others 
h, do with the eye of the body,’ he said. We must remember 
- that he belonged by birth to that mysterious race of the Celt 
- which, for whatever reason, possesses psychic sight. ‘The veil 
to which hides realities from them is wont to be thin. — In 
_ Urquhart it scarcely existed. 
fe He had that true and delicate perception of evil, and strong 
- (almost physical) loathing of it, which we are accustomed to 
ut associate with the saints and mystics of the Catholic Church. 
. Of such we hear how they faint in the presence of sin; how 
ad they can see into the heart of the sinner; how the sight of one 
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venial sin is to them* torment unspeakable. Now, at first 
sight Urquhart seems to have little in common with a Catholic 
saint. We look in vain for the shrinking from notice, the 
dependence on Divine help, the rapt states of prayer, the 
patience, meekness, and outward humility that seem inseparable 
from the saintly character. But, looking more closely, there 
is more likeness than appears at first sight. The crucifixion 
of self is the unique sign of the saintly life. “I die daily,” 
says St Paul. To kill self-love is the first step in Urquhart’s 
training of his disciples. ‘The entire abnegation of self is his 
own ideal. ‘Be ye therefore perfect” is the standard set 
before the saint. ‘’I'o be a Christian is to be right in all 
things,” says Urquhart. But with him there is no harshness 
towards himself and leniency towards others. He exacts 
from others what he exacts from himself. And there lies the 
secret both of his power and his failure—his power with the 
few, his failure with the many. For it is only the few who 
are what Professor James calls the twice-born, and one of these 
was Urquhart. He had been born again and washed and 
made whole; he never returned to his wallowing in the mire. 
Having seen, like the souls in Plato’s myth, one of the 
attributes of God, His eternal righteousness and justice, with 
the clear vision of the mystic, he could never again take man’s 
counterfeits and call them righteousness and justice. ‘To him 
they were always base and evil, even the least noxious of them, 
and he counted them as sin. And to him there was no such 
thing as venial sin. “I do not understand good,” he says; 
“*T only understand evil. I know I must resist sin in myself, 
and evil in others.” He saw this with his whole being, and 
he did it to the death. 

It may, of course, be said with some appearance of truth 
that Urquhart has been proved a negligible quantity in the 
world of affairs, that it is forty years since he died, and 
that he seems to have had little or no effect on the thought 
or statecraft of his country. Nevertheless, it is true that 
those ideas of his, that made him “plough a lone furrow ” 
in the middle of last century, have either been proved sound 
and true by political events, or are to-day being preached and 
advocated by the more advanced school of politicians. ‘They 
will doubtless be the practical politics of to-morrow. “If 
the Union of Democratic Control wants a really respectable 
spiritual ancestor, let it take David Urquhart,” said a young 
journalist the other day. And if its aim be true “democratic 
control,” from whom could it more reasonably claim descent 
than from the man who spent his life in denouncing secret 
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treaties and dragging the dark deeds of Cabinets into the light 
of day ? 

_ His constantly reiterated warning that Europe was on the 
brink of a great catastrophe, in which her boasted civilisation 
might go down in flaming ruin, only expresses the feeling 
which shadowed all thoughtful and sensitive minds in those 
months of lurid calm before the war-cloud burst. 

His was the gift of prophecy born of knowledge and vision. 
Amongst the many instances of its exercise we may take 
three, which especially touch us to-day: the wrongs of Ireland 
and their consequences, the weakness and probable fate of 
Russia, and the disastrous consequences that were bound to 
follow the Declaration of Paris. 

On these points in particular it has been left for us of this 
generation to see how true a prophet and how sagacious a 
statesman was David Urquhart. In 1847 he wrote a long 
letter to a member of the Conservative party on the subject 
of what was then known as the “ Repeal of the Union,” in 
which he concludes his argument by these words: “This is 
my case: I submit that I have proved that Ireland was 
unjustly deprived of her Parliament, and the Treaty of Union 
is void, and that it is expedient for us to grant what it is 
unjust for us to withhold. If we persist at once in our present 
measures and our refusal, the time will come when she will be 
enabled to wrest from our weakness and embarrassment what 
she would now gladly owe to our generosity. ‘The present 
difficulty you may now perhaps get over, but the circumstances 
remain. At present we are at peace. Call up the image of 
war, and consider the back door to England that you have 
opened in Ireland.” 

Are not these words justified to-day, when every man 
taken from the Western front is a menace to our freedom, 
and yet an army must be kept in Ireland, not so much for her 
protection against the enemy, but for our own against her ? 

In another particular, too, have events proved Urquhart 
right: ie. in the real and essential weakness of Russia. 
“Russia,” he said, “is an image with feet of clay.” As a 
military Power he maintained that she was worthless. Turkey 
could defeat her in two years, if Turkey were allowed her 
way untrammelled by Western diplomacy. But Russia, weak 
in fighting strength, was strong in diplomacy. There no 
European Cabinet could match her: she used them like pawns 
to win her games. But given a time when it should be a. 


1 Because it had been violated by the suppression of the Exchequer and its 
barons. 
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question of sheer force, when diplomacy should avail no longer, 
she would fall either by outward pressure or inward corrup- 
tion. ‘There are two ideas afloat about Russia,” he said in 
1862; “one is that she is powerful, another that she is miser- 
ably weak. ‘The former is believed by the nations of the 
world, the latter by diplomatists. Never was the Russian 
Cabinet so near perfect success, never was it so near absolute 
destruction. It is menaced by dangers that may at any 
moment destroy it, if a man can be found for the occasion.” 

The occasion has proved to be European war. 

But in nothing has Urquhart been more completely justi- 
fied than in his unsparing and ceaseless denunciations of the 
wickedness and folly of the Declaration of Paris. It was 
wicked because it was an attempt to break through the Law 
of Nations in the name of civilisation and humanity. It was 
foolish because on that law and on that law alone rested 
the safety of England. | 

In 1860 there appeared a series of articles in the Free 
Press* pointing out the many attempts since 1800 to break 
the maritime power of England, not by establishing an open 
league against her, but by endeavouring to set up an abstract 
principle which they called the “ liberty of the seas.” 

Thanks, however, to her own determination and that of 
the United States to maintain the Law of Nations, nothing 
irretrievably disastrous happened until 1856, when the pleni- 
potentiaries of the Great Powers met at the Paris Conference, 
and without authority from their Governments drew up this 
new code of maritime law, “ this piece of extra-national legisla- 
tion,” as Urquhart called it. It was passed over almost un- 
noticed except by a few statesmen, but Urquhart never ceased 
to cry aloud its dangers to the chief maritime Powers of 
Europe, France and England. 

« England,” he declared in a fine rhetorical passage, “ Eng- 
land is enormous wealth. England is a glorious field of dis- 
tinction. England is India. England is the Northern region 
of America. England is a great many ships of war and 
great stores of guns and munitions. England is the carrying 
trade of the world. England is unbounded coal measures. 
England is a constellation of colonies, dotted over the world. 
And under the Declaration of Paris this England is defence- 


1 A weekly newspaper published by Urquhart. It was edited by C. D. 
Collet, well known to the social reformers of his day as secretary to the 
“Society for the Repeal of the Stamp-duty on Newspapers.” The Free Press 
was the journal of the Foreign Affairs Committees ; it continued to exist from 
1855 to 1877, but in 1866 it took the name of The Diplomatic Revien. 
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less. England’s only defence is her power of attacking her 
foes. ‘The sea is her defence; if not, it is her prison.” 

“Tf ever England is involved in a great war,” he constantly 
said, “ she is lost unless the Declaration of Paris is rescinded. 
She will be fighting with her right hand tied behind her back.” 

His prophecy has been abundantly justified. At the 
beginning of this war the Declaration of London, whereby, 
in 1877, all the signatory Powers, except France, declared 
themselves bound by the Declaration of Paris, was set aside. 

His words, moreover, have lately received unexpected 
support. During the last year there appeared in the Nene- 
teenth Century a series of articles on maritime law and 
the Declaration of Paris! which might have been written by 
Urquhart himself, so completely are they in accord with his 
mind and thought, so thoroughly is the whole question with- 
drawn from the narrow limits-of national limits and expediency 
and based on the wide and deep foundations of the Law of 
Nations. For it was there that Urquhart, in all his statecraft, 
ever took his stand. All through his life he placed before him 
as his ideal the philosopher statesman of Plato’s perfect State. 
In the possibility of the existence of that State he never lost 
faith, though he lived in a country wherein “no politician was 
honest, nor was there any champion of truth, at whose side 
the people might fight and be saved.” ? 

He ever chose the “ greatest work”; for him there was no 
“hiding behind the hedge in the storm of dust and sleet which 
the driving rain hurried along.”? He turned his “ eyes upwards 
and downwards; looking first at absolute justice and beauty 
and temperance, and again at the human copy; mingling and 
tempering the various elements of life into the image of a 
man.”2 And as he strove that the nations might conform to 
laws higher than the laws of Plato’s ideal State, even the laws 
of the kingdom of God on earth, so he wrought that men 
should conform themselves to an image greater than that 
which “ Homer calls the form and likeness of God,” even 
the image of the Just Man made perfect—the Son of God 


manifest in the world. 
GERTRUDE ROBINSON. 


Oxrorp. 


1 By Sir Francis Piggott, Chief-Justice of Hong-Kong, 1905-1912. 
2 Plato’s Republic, bk. vi., Jowett’s translation. 


THE REALITY OF GOD. 
A WARTIME QUESTION. 


Principat FORSYTH. 


I. 


In our attempts to discuss the nature of God it might be well 
to cease using the old and wayworn language of substance and 
its attributes. For it removes us into a speculative region 
where we may wander without end, as we have no guide either 
in direct revelation or in experience. We might well follow 
here the modern trend, refusing to think that it is a decadence, 
and greeting it as an advance. We might speak accordingly 
not of attributes and substance but of values and reality. 
For such categories bring us to contact with a God of personal 
energy and not of Brahmanical repose; with a God whose 
energy has both the purpose of a holy Kingdom and the 
motive of a holy love; who, therefore, comes out to meet 
our experience and our need, and does not simply wait to be 
inquired of by our thought. We have a God who takes, 
by His search for us, all the initiative also of our search for 
Him. We seek because we have been found. We love Him 
because He first loved us. We know as we are known. We 
think His thought after Him. We have a Reality who comes 
knocking at our door, and even sits to sup with us amid the 
concrete values of life. He does not inhabit a storm-free 
centre of abstract substance with attributes playing round it ; 
nor is His great miracle, in the new creation of us which is 
at the centre of our worship, a change of substance within 
attributes that are still there, and still at work, ignorant of the 
new proprietor. ‘That were too Antinomian. 

For Christians, Christ has the compendious value of God. 
That is, all values we hold divine are focussed, are latent, 


in Him. He produces on us the effect of God. But it is 
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THE REALITY OF GOD 609 
impossible for us to stop there without changing Christianity 
into a religion which has ceased to be creative and become 
but impressionist. What is the eternal, the objective, value 
of these values and impressions from Christ, which means 
so much subjectively for us? How are we sure they are 
not illusions? How do we pass from the one world to another ? 
Many are suggesting to-day that there is no such passage, 
that we are victims of auto-suggestion. How do we reach 
and rest on a reality within our impressions? What is their 
value to God? What is the relation of the Christ we revere 
to God? Can we say in any sense that God Himself died ? 
How do we pass from Christ, as value for us, te God as the 
absolute reality of us and all things? How ascend from sub- 
jective experience to objective faith? How, for instance, can 
our personal experience of Christ and His effect on history 
warrant a faith in what must be beyond every mere stage of 
experience—the actual and final consummation in history of 
the Kingdom of God? How shall we know that the love so 
intense, so moving, in Christ is equally eternal, that it has 
power adequate to its passion, that it may not one far day 
succumb to some dark but mightier fate behind all? Is that 
love of His the love omnipotent? Can it for ever overcome 
the last death that works in the Universe? Is it through 
Him identical with the last reality? Is it enough for us that 
He so felt it? Is the intensity of His conviction but the 
greatest of aids to our wish to believe the same? Is our faith 
but a smaller replica of His? Or did He do something which 
is not merely His witness to love’s eternity, but the act which 
secures it by beating down, in principle and in advance, every 
Satan under the feet of God? Was the Cross the real act 
and cosmic victory of love eternal ? 

This is not a piece of academic theology. It is the last 
question of the religion of the hour, when evil is loose as it 
never was before in our time, and when the religious con- 
sciousness has taken a form to which the theological phrasing 
of it that carried the old heroisms has ceased to appeal. ‘The 
questions I have put represent the modern form of the problem 
which the Cross has to answer. It is not so much question 
about the satisfying of divine justice, or the revelation of 
divine love, but about the securing of righteous love as the 
holy and absolute kingdom, as at once the final destiny and 
the last ground of all history and all things. The revelation 
we need is not simply, God is love: it is the invincibility of 
that love by any other power that might rise against it; it is 
its ultimacy as the last reality. That is, to put it in an old 
Vor. XVI.—No. 4. 39 
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way which Mr Wells has made current for many, Is the king- 
ship of God a limited monarchy, or is He the Master of every 
Fate? No answer is really Christian till it establish God's 
absolute reign as holy love. ‘That is the Christian interior 
and principle of Christ’s death. It is love’s destruction of the 
last enemy, which enemy is something more than our mere 
mortality. Or can we put it in another modern form? 
Where is the religious Authority within the religious value? 
How should the love of Christ constrain us absolutely @ 

To that question there is no answer in the way of demon- 
strative thought. No process of thought can give us this 
certainty or security, no movement of the idea reverberating 
in our mind. For that were to rationalise God amid an age 
which has reached one of our best values in the conviction 
that life is at once too great and free to be explained by any 
rational process alone, or any movement of an idea. The answer 
to the last question of religion must be a religious answer. Our 
religion is not an assent to a noetic answer. The answer must 
be in the religious sphere, in the inner nature of a religious 
experience autonomous though not isolated and independent. 
The religious life is of all the forms of life most autonomous. 
Its principle is in itself; it is not applied from without it, from 
a process of thought which gives leave for faith. Only the 
religious understand religion. To rationalise it and to idealise 
it are equally inadequate. ‘The thing that eludes such treat- 
ment is the very thing that makes the religious life what it 
chiefly is, what it is distinctively. The rational treatment of 
spiritual reality is like that treatment of the Bible which lays 
it out in schemes—mapping the Bible instead of mining ‘in it 
—mapping the Bible that covers a developing millennium of 
history and opens the depths of Eternity. It is what might 
be called the topiary treatment whether of faith or Scripture, 
which lays them out in beds, trims them to artificial shapes, 
and makes a lifeless peacock out of a living tree. ‘The result 
may be a curiosity rather than a piety. 

Christianity is the religion of moral redemption, and its 
story is the evolution of a new creation pouring from a historic 
point. Its characteristic thing, its divine thing, is its dealing 
at this point with the distress, the tragedy, of human sin. But 
sin is a thing absolutely irrational. By its very nature it is 
incapable of explanation—not only beyond it but alien to it. 
Therefore that which masters sin is likewise so at the core. 
Redemption is as extra-rational as sin is. Forgiveness, which 
for Christian faith founds all, is not a rational process. The 
element of freedom in both free sin and free grace makes them 
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intractable to scientific system. Their relation is not to the 
mechanism of nature but to its vaster organic life and destiny. 
The intractability lies in their nature and quality, and not only 
in method or degree. The freedom in history has nothing 
analogous in nature. It is suz generis. In a word, we cannot 
believe in the God of Christ except by a miracle, whose prelude 


‘in the course of evolution is the emergence of moral freedom. 


We believe by the kind of miracle that is involved in moral 
action and is not primarily defined by its relation to mechanical 
law ; which may recombine mechanical laws but does not break 
or suspend them; which is provided for in the total organism 
of nature’s life and not prescribed by nature’s machinery. We 
believe by that in miracle which lifts it above mere mystery 
or riddle; by that new and original element in personality 
which ‘must consummate in action; by that which defies 
research, as the will’s creative freedom does, because it 
transcends, like nothing else, the idea of mere spiritual im- 
manence and its process, and carries our experience beyond 
impression to regeneration. It is the experience not of an 
impressive power but of the new creator. We hold Christ to 
be God because He does on us what God alone can do—He 
forgives in His own right. ‘That miracle of experience changes 
our mere impression to contact with reality. The ground 
of the step is what some would call no ground: it is a moral 
miracle. In all consciousness, indeed, there is the mystery 
which is one basis of miracle. How does contact produce 
consciousness, or at least stir it? How do I come to feel 
as I do when the tip of my finger meets with any energy 
the point of a pin? Who can say? But mystery is not 
miracle; which we do not meet till we enter the region of 
such action as culminates in a new life and not merely a 
new way of living. 

It is by such a miracle of experience that we pass from 
Christ’s value to God’s reality, and find the one in the other. 
No rational account can be given of that step, which is the 
greatest the soul can take. Indeed, all real belief in a God 
of holy love is miraculous. All action of the Holy Spirit is 
miraculous. The humblest man’s faith is miraculous according 
as it is real. That is the region where the whole miracle 
question must begin to be solved—the region of the Kingdom 
of God. All the miracles of creation and providence run up 
to the historic miracle of salvation into that Kingdom. And 
it is in that idea, which ruled Christ from first to last and 
from height to depth, that we must start to command the 
idea of miracle. We cannot wait to go through the miracle 
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of conversion till we have adjusted the possibility of miracle 
to the lower level of natural law. We do not believe in 
God because we believe in miracles: to believe in miracles 
we must first believe in God and His kingship—believe, that 
is, really, religiously, personally. Personal religion is miracu- 
lous religion. It is by a miracle we pass from death to life, 
which is the nature of Christian faith—at least in the classic 
cases, where its true genius is to be sought. Everything 
produced in us by the Holy Spirit is produced by miracle. 
The Spirit of God acts plentifully without miracle; Pilate 
had that power. But miracle is the world of the Holy Spirit. 
If personal faith in Christ’s redemption depended on believing 
the miracles, then we should have to start from some satis- 
factory adjustment of the miracles to natural law or scientific 
intelligence, and go on, in the strength of that belief, to 
believe in a revelation so guaranteed. But that is exploded 
apologetic. There is no adjustment of miracle to natural 
law which is so satisfactory as science that we could build 
religion upon it. We must begin at the other, the religious 
end. ‘The secret of God’s miracles is with them that fear 
Him. It is in the religious experience, and in its experience 
as action and not only emotion, that the true nature of 
miracle is to be found. It is in an experience of action 
between God and us which breaks the chain of moral causa- 
tion and the fatality of our past. It is in the experience of 
God as cause, and more than cause, as will, surmounting and 
even reversing cause. The key to the miracles we can ex- 
amine is the miracle we have undergone. “Miracles which 
used to be the foundation of apologetic became in time only 
its crutch, and now they are its crux.” It takes all our 
faith in the miracle of salvation to believe the miracles of 
the Saviour. 

If it is asked how we pass from subjective miracle to 
objective, the answer is that we do so in an experience which 
is not a flash of subjective sensibility and wonder, but a 
response in kind to God's moral gift of a new creation. 
There is a certain analogy in our sense of will power, which 
we transfer to construe the action on us of a real external 
world. Only, in our sense of forgiveness the action is far 
more intimate, certain, and real. For sin is sin against an 
absolute holiness ; hence the action of its forgiveness on us is 
not that of an objective power only (like the external world) 
but of the absolute One, with all the reality of the moral 
and holy. I read in a review of Professor Percy Gardner's 
new book on the Evolution of Doctrine, that what theology 
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needs most is to be psychologised. Is that not a mistake ? 
Psychology is a science, and science can give no reality, but 
only values. It cannot give revelation. What is most needed 
by both theology and religion is to be moralised. 

All real belief in a holy God is miraculous. The whole 
mainténance of the deepest spiritual life is, unless we only 
float in a mystic sea. It rests not only on spiritual mystery, 
but, at last, on moral miracle. The facts that serve us here 
are not evidential but sacramental. They do not clear things 
up; they break open and give access to a new world with new 
dominants. Their impressive value in us becomes, in moral 
depths beyond our psychology, the vehicle of reality from 
beyond us. ‘The fact Jesus becomes the Son of God in power 
—not simply as throned in heaven, but as new creative within 
life; not in royal power, abstract and spectacular, at the switch- 
board of the moral Universe in a distant heaven, but in power 
which remakes me within. He remakes me, not by a royal 
fiat from His far heaven, but by becoming in my thought and 
reason the real conative power, active purpose, and effectual 
call. The new Creator “liveth in me.” He becomes, not the 
object of my thought or even worship, but its energy and its 
very quality. We have the mind of Christ. We think 
Christ’s creative thoughts. That is the miracle of Paul’s 
inspiration as he himself understood and believed it (1 Cor. 
i. 16: “1 think the thoughts of Christ”). Such was the 
apostolic thinking that created the Church, and the new 
Humanity of which the Church is the earnest. 

The miracle which lifts experience into faith is the ad- 
vanced stage, not of the mystery which makes our nature 
spiritual, but of the miracle that makes our will free. It is 
evangelical in its nature more than mystical. It belongs to 
the region of our sin rather than our sensibility, of our forgive- 
ness more than our hunger for God. For saving faith is an 
act of reciprocal wills. It is an act meeting act. However 
deeply mystic or deeply moved it may be in the immediate 
form of experience in which it transpires, it is, at its core, an 
act of spiritual will. Such is the psychology of it; which 
must rest on a metaphysic of its own kind, a metaphysic of 
ethics, not of substance but of subject. And in a mysticism it 
may float, also of its own kind—the mysticism of conscience, of 
the Kingdom of God and its righteousness, of our mystically 
moral Redemption into that Kingdom, of our holy salvation. 

So also, if we put the matter in the terms of the last 
authority, that is experienced before it is admitted. It is a 
visitation and not a verdict. It comes home, it is not “con- 
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cluded.” And it does not come home in a mystic experience 
so much as in a moral, in a region of reciprocal action, in 
which God makes Himself ours, and we respond by making 
ourselves His. It can be but owned, not explained. Its 
corporate value must come home to each; we cannot impose 
iton any. It is not a matter of deeper intuition but of new 
life, new action, or new creation. The only foundation for 
Christian authority is nothing that appeals to people of culture 
as such. It is the evangelical experience. It is Christ as 
Redeemer. The only external authority really valuable is 
that which flows from such faith, serves it, and is owned by it. 
The evangelical experience of the gift of eternal life in forgive- 
ness is the middle point between the extremes of Rome and 
rationalism; and it is there the Christian centre of gravity 
falls. Not that the experience is prescribed for every Christian 
soul, but that it is the classic and distinctive Christian experi- 
ence, giving the principle for those by whom the question of 
authority is studied and is acute. It is the experience charac- 
teristic and distinctive of the corporate consciousness of the 
Church of the true saints, whether of the canonical or not. 


Il. 


As a matter of fact the access of the Christian soul to 
reality has been a religious access. It has been in a historical 
and experimental way through Jesus Christ, especially as 
crucified. For the moment I am not stopping to argue 
whether this is an illusion or not. I am only dealing with it 
as a matter of fact, attractive as would be a discussion of the 
merits of the case. The Church, though it has done much 
in the way of philosophical underpinning to its position, has 
not founded it so, nor rested there. And I submit that 
current thought is not doing full justice to that historic fact 
as carrying the widest, the most influential, and the most 
permanent society on earth. The soul of the Church (and 
it is the nucleus of the New Humanity) has been made and 
stayed on the conviction, however won, that it is Christ’s 
conquest of death in connection with guilt that plants the 
soul on practical reality, grounds mankind for eternity on 
God’s Kingdom, and saves faith from the collapse of old 
values in the most dreadful calamities of time. It was in 
this power that Augustine wrote his City of God amid 
the wreck of the Empire and the sack of Rome by the 
northern barbarians. But all that could only be if it was 
the soul’s belief that Christ in His death and resurrection 
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not only surmounted in heroism but exploited for righteous- 
ness eternal a calamity and a crime the greatest that history 
could present or Eternity feel. The Church took that 
measure of the Cross, and it has produced its effect on the 
world by doing so. It held (rightly or wrongly) that man’s 
treatment of the holy Son of God, coming for his blessing 
in what God’s holiness saw to be his last distress and knew 
to be His-own deepest wound, was a greater moral enormity 
than anything man could do on man, or nation on nation. 
Faith went down to the last moral reality, to the last reality 
of all, in a way to see that the issue of that event settled all 
spiritual values, all moral issues, all human sin, all historic 
conflict, in principle and in advance for ever. 

I venture to suggest that that is the question still, and 
it should be kept in the front in all our discussions about 
the reconstruction either of the Church, or its belief, or its 
message. If such a war as this do not make us face reality, 
what will? What is the relation of Christ and His moral 
victory to the reality laid bare by the dreadful moral situation 
of our own time, and especially to its revelation of evil? It 
is not denied by any that Christ’s life was a moral victory. 
And it was the moral victory of a soul which was something 
more than a mere saint. It could not have affected the 
world as it has done if it had been merely the self-conquest 
of an individual piety or genius. It was more than the 
message of a passing prophet, or the visitation of a spiritual 
splendour. Its significance was historic, universal, radical, 
creative, for the moral soul. It was the crisis of the world’s 
righteousness and the world’s fate. What, then, is its bearing 
on the present crisis, which is now moral even more than 
political or historic, and bound up with a world righteousness 
far more than a diplomatic situation? Was the death of 
Christ a greater event, a more appalling moral tragedy, than 
the present war? ‘To say so will seem to many but a pulpit 
extravagance. And yet the Church at least cannot shrink 
from saying it without making a present of its faith to our 
common hours, our common sense, the spirit of the age, or 
the principle of the world. The Church’s faith may not 
survive this dreadful trial; but if it do, it can only be if the 
extravagance is not merely believed, but taken as the founda- 
tion of belief, the residual reality from the evaluation of 
all values. 

But it is a conviction which rational evidence cannot carry. 
It involves a moral miracle. If we eke out the defect of 
logic by mysticism, which goes no further than wonder, we do 
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not do justice to the element of miracle, which is equally an 
element in all religions; for mysticism is not action. I mean 
not only that what is believed is such a moral miracle—God’s 
forgiveness of such enemies—but also that the belief in it is 
such a miracle in its nature. Faith delightedly believes in 
miracles, being itself miraculous. This is not the refuge of 
impotence, the asylum of ignorance. It is action — the 
elenchus of the last religion, the logic or method of the 
unseen (Heb. ii.), the action of the moral will in its last 
crisis and committal. It is only by a miracle that we could 
believe the fundamental miracle of the world, the paradox of 
the recreated soul, of a life by death, of seeing the invisible. 
It is by this saltus that we solve Plato’s riddle and pass from 
his shadows to his realities. We are turned round, converted 
in the cave; we do not just advance into the light. It is not 
a mere matter of education, as Plato solved it. That would 
make faith but a branch of religious culture (which is the 
German heresy) and not a moral crisis. God has broken in 
and roused men to break out. The new life, because it is 
moral, is per saltum without being salex. If the Cross of 
Christ was what the Church exists by believing it to be, the 
greatest of all moral miracles, then that belief is ejusdem 
generis. It is an act of faith, miraculous in the humblest and 
simplest believer who is sure that Christ is as real a presence 
to him as if two thousand years were not,—little as he may 
realise that it is so, or that his faith is a “function” and not 
a mere sequel of Christ’s resurrection. Again, I am not argu- 
ing the merits of the case, but rather indicating the magnitude 
of it. And I am humbly urging on the Church especially that 
its discussion should be duly ample and deep. It cannot be 
settled by the journalistic touch, or the engaging causerie. It 
draws on the whole volume of the consciousness of the Church 
on the one hand, or of Humanity and its tragedy on the other. 
And the fly in the ointment is rarely so unpleasant as when 
charming essays or talks on the character of Christ are 
blotched by repeated jibes at the theology of His action by 
amateurs in that line. Christianity does not rest on the 
teaching of Christ but on His Cross, which is to His precept 
as creator is to prophet. 


III. 


Apart from the Church’s interpretation of Christ’s death, 
this war is the greatest crisis of the world righteousness that 
history has known. If we who believe that we stand for that 
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righteousness as our last and inmost cause were defeated, could 
we go on to believe in a righteous God in and over all history ? 
It is very doubtful. Of course, there is nothing more tenacious 


‘than religious belief, and the public in a mass might long go on 


with the old creed and worship. But it would slowly have the 
heart taken out of it, as for many, that heart has long been 
gone. Those who penetrate things, and whose unbelief is of 
the radical kind, could say more than they had said before. 
And they would gnaw away the public belief in due course. 
Revelation would be unequal to question. We should be 
reduced—the thin to Mr Wells’s limited God, the thorough to 
Mr Hardy’s “ It ”—to “the Great Foresightless,” to “ the Inad- 
vertent Mind,” to the “Spirit of the sinister and ironic,” with 
an undertone of all the “ Pities,” hoping against hope that the 
Grand Force might become conscious and compassionate at last. 

Unless—unless power were given the prophets of the Church 
to reach and convey, as the certainty of the moral world, that 
the Cross of Christ still leads the generations on, that it was 
at its heart a vaster crisis for history than the present, that its 
value lay nearer reality ; nay, that it was the last moral crisis 
of the world truly real, and that it was, within all the values 
we feel in it, the final victory of the God of love holy and 
eternal, the real establishment in a slow history of His endless 
kingship against every Fate. This, of course, the Church might 
be unable to do in due force. It might remain so entangled, 
not in the past but in the amoral controversies, creeds, traditions, 
and sentimentalisms of the past, as to lose the penetration of 
the moral soul, and the Holy Spirit’s discernment of the time. 
It might keep cultivating the note of piety, spirituality, and 
facile love till it lost all answer on a world-scale to the note of 
righteousness which ruled Christ ; till its truncated mind called 
the seers, with sneers, the court chaplains of a commonwealth 
of sectaries. But any Church and any theology worth keeping 
is the moralised Church or theology which can commend itself 
to the soul broken by the moral problem of a whole civilisation 
wrecked, and a whole world in international collapse. 

That is the situation the Church and its beliefs is challenged 
to meet to-day. It is not at last the challenge of the havenots, 
nor of the comfortables, nor of the savants, nor of the zsthetes. 
It is the challenge of the whole moral situation. If the 
Church, handling the greatest moral act in history, declares 
it to be the moral act final and decisive for a whole historic 
world, then it must make it relevant not merely to the spirit of 
the age, nimium lubricus adspici, but to the supreme historic 
junctures, and especially that juncture in which we live, and 
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where our faith is tried for its life. The Church, escaping 
from the old jurisms and philosophemes which served their 
day, must return to construe its charter and trust, not in the 
light of the ages when theologians were lawyers or meta- 
physicians, but by Christ’s own purpose of the historic Kingdom 
of God, which ruled His every word and deed, and chiefly 
ruled His last and greatest deed of all. It must commend its 
Gospel as it came home to the chief apostle—as the practical 
revelation and establishment of God’s righteousness. Can it 
retranslate the old power of its Cross into these terms, as 
moral as they are modern? In the Kingdom of God and its 
righteousness as established there, can it find the last reality both 
of its own creed and of human destiny? It is not new values 
we most need, it is nothing so impressionist, but, within them 
all, the last reality and its power of regeneration. Amid the 
broken pitchers of old values it must show the light of the real 
powers. It must adjust its fundamental belief and address its 
creative Gospel to the moral problem of the historic hour, both 
between nations and within them. That is a problem which 
all men feel but few can gauge. It is not a problem in 
theology as apologetic, but of theology as a moral Gospel. 
It is not a curious theology we need, nor a scholarly con- 
struction, but an evangelical theodicy as the only theodicy 
there is. The old evangelicalism is dead ; is the new powerless 
to be born? Mere civilisations end in moral crisis always ; can 
we find at a creative point in time that reality and power which 
seem to fade in the evolutionary career? Is the Church’s 
real capital an historic crisis that transcends all the crises of the 
career, and reclaims them for a regenerate realm of God which 
they go to enrich and glorify? Is the Cross of Christ, beyond 
all the values it has for individuals or stages, the insertion into 
history of a world where the real is the moral raised to the 
power of the holy? Does all history with its struggle for 
righteousness turn at last on the issue of righteousness at that 
historic point? Does the Church realise that it does? I am 
speaking of the Church’s realisation of its own fontal belief. 
Can it commend that faith to a moral world, to a public world 
where love takes the form not of kindness but of righteousness 
or even judgment, and where righteousness is a greater passion 
than ever before in history, a world which feels as never 
before the friction between an ideal ethic and a kind of 
progress which has been really suppressed war? Or has the 
Church lost the element which makes the Gospel the salvation 
of nations and the glory of societies as well as souls? Has 
it the power to draw from its Cross and drive into the world 
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such a faith in a moral, righteous, and holy consummation of 
history as can survive what seems the last dereliction, and 
pluck the flower of public salvation out of the nettle of the 
last social danger? Can it relate the Cross of God’s righteous- 
ness, which it calls the greatest thing in history, to the greatest 
moral crisis of history and the greatest challenge to belief? 
Germany is that challenge, as being not only the enemy of | 
Christianity but its betrayer from within. Can the theology 
which “ places” Judas in providence so place Germany, and 
enable us to believe that such a Satan which wills the evil 
still works the good? For the living generation that is the 
supreme challenge which the public situation offers to Christian 
faith. Never mind for the moment the cause of the trouble ; 
can it be made to serve the Kingdom of God (John ix. 3)? Is 
it true, as the Church says, that there has been a historic 
judgment still greater, which, already effected, works out in a 
swaying history, and carries the eternal secret of a new-creating 
reality ? Can the Church so say that as to make men feel that 
it is true? As the old values subside, do they leave upstanding 
clear the last reality as the Saviour whose passing sacraments 
they were? Can the Church, by moral miracle, transub- 
stantiate to the soul, within all the accidents of time, the 
reality of an Eternity as holy as it is kind, and as kind as it 
is fair?. Can it make good to the world a religion of 
emotional thought, not only crystallising on a moral core 
but created by that moral regeneration which more feel we 


need than are sure we have? 
P. T. FORSYTH. 


LONDON. 

















ALBERTUS MAGNUS AS PHILOSOPHER. 
JAMES LINDSAY, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. 


To most persons, even among the highly educated, the name 
of Albertus Magnus is, as Maurice in his treatment of 
medieval philosophy remarked, still “surrounded with a 
traditional haze.” For that, it must be said, the great 
historians of philosophy are—with the exceptions of Hauréau 
and Erdmann—much to blame. ‘They have usually disposed 
of him in a few general statements, leaving no sort of definite 
and abiding impression upon the mind. But, alike in him- 
self and as the master of Aquinas, Albertus deserves much 
better consideration. As Erdmann has said, “an undeserved 
superiority ” is “often assigned ” to Aquinas “ by philosophical 
writers” over his master, Albertus Magnus. Milman called 
him “the most illustrious of the Schoolmen”; but merely to 
think highly of Albertus as one of the Schoolmen is not at all 
to realise how truly and characteristically he was a philosopher. 
He came under the spell of all the great philosophical disci- 
plines—logic, psychology, metaphysics, and ethics. His eru- 
dition was prodigious, though his knowledge of the history of 
philosophy was strangely defective. His works treat de omni 
re scibili et non scibil. This Doctor Universalis of the thir- 
teenth century makes an inspiring figure as, in his many- 
sidedness, he takes up into himself all the knowledge of his 
time, and stands side by side with Roger Bacon—who had 
certainly no title to belittle him—in energetic espousal of the 
new science of his age. He had a steady sense—rare in his 
time — of the real and the true. Draper’s account of the 
scientific acquirements of Albertus in his Intellectual De- 
velopment in Europe (vol. ii. p. 158) is of the most imper- 
fect character. The men who have made so much of the 
historic warfare of science with theology had no eye for 
phenomena like the splendid scientific spirit displayed by this 
great Dominican, whose interest lay so much in physics. 
620 
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That interest was, of course, due to the influence of Aristotle’s 
Physics, which, in the main, he followed. But his own 
scientific initiative has not gone without acknowledgment by 
Humboldt. Albertus stood strongly for observation, experi- 
ment, induction ; he had an inborn faculty for intimate com- 
munication with nature, and more than one of his theories 
made for progress in more than one of the many natural 
sciences with which he was familiar. It is quite a mistake, 
though a common one, to suppose Roger Bacon to be the 
only experimental philosopher or experience advocate of that 
time; and Albertus, in his Physics, expressly says that “a 
principle which does not agree with experimental knowledge 
(experimentali cognition) acquired by the senses, is no principle 
but rather the opposite.” ‘The necessity of experience, then, 
as a criterion of truth in natural science, is expressly laid down 
by Albertus, and Roger Bacon himself did little more in his 
discussion of experimental science. The scientific writings of 
Albertus were no mere commentaries, as is often imagined, 
on Aristotle, but were largely based on personal observation 
and experiment. His recognition of experience is largely 
evident in his treatise on Animals, which has much that is 
merely curious. Stress on experience is also present in the 
treatise on Vegetables and Plants, where the philosopher in 
Albertus comes out in his saying that matters affecting parti- 
cular plants are for curiosity rather than philosophy, “for 
philosophy cannot deal with particulars.” Albertus had, how- 
ever, the fault of his time—shared not less by Roger Bacon— 
of a too great credulity at times. If Dante followed Aquinas 
in theology, he was prone to be influenced in physics by 
Albertus, though that is not meant to imply that Aquinas 
also did not here influence him. Albertus is duly honoured 
as the master of Aquinas in the Puradiso, x. 98. In his 
cosmological reasonings Albertus on occasion vigorously op- 
posed the whole tribe of Arabian philosophers, as e.g. on the 
animation of the heavens, to which Albertus, like a good 
scholastic, was adverse ; the heavenly bodies were to him in- 
animate and insensible, the instruments of intelligent motion. 
On the Averroist doctrine that the heavenly bodies are indi- 
viduals of the same species, Albertus sided with Avicenna 
against it. He had an intuitive faculty of rising from the 
contemplation of the spectacle of creation to its eternal, im- 
mutable essence. 

Logic was for Albertus the science by which we attain 
to all knowledge, or advance from the known to knowledge 
of the unknown. Albertus held logic to be a preparation for 
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science, but not itself properly science. On the great question 
of universals, the combining power of the many-sided Albertus 
was able to allay existing strife; to him they are ante res, as 
original types in the Divine Mind ; they are zm rebus, as their 
common nature, being present in the particular; and they 
are post res, as abstractions from things, or as deduced by 
our minds from individual things—otherwise, as concepts. 
He thus seems to make a considerable approach to con- 
ceptualism, but aims to show realism, nominalism, and con- 
ceptualism to be different aspects of one and the same 
truth. All philosophy was, in his view, either physical or 
mathematical or metaphysical. Physics for him came first, 
and the mathematical or purely intellectual came after, 
leaving the sphere of the absolute or the divine last of all. 
If Albertus gave full interest to nature-knowledge, he was 
fully conscious of the difference between such world-science 
and theology, which latter was for him scientia de his que 
ad salutem pertinent. Theology was then called “divine 
science.” This was, I think with Thomassin and Gratry, a 
Platonic influence, due to Patristic example, notwithstand- 
ing the influence of Aristotle for five centuries. For Plato 
had finely emphasised our sense of the divine (see the Timeus, 
89 and 90; also Republic, 548E and 549B). It was forced 
upon Albertus to consider what was or was not science, and 
whether there was a science of method. He had not merely 
Aristotle to consider, with the organic whole into which 
Aristotle has wrought everything, but was confronted with 
the ingenious interpretations of the Arabian philosophers, 
whose speculations indeed were the forerunner of Scholasticism. 
And even Aristotle had to receive such emendation as would 
satisfy the Christian point of view, e.g. as to the eternity or the 
creation of the world, which latter Albertus supported. As 
a philosopher, Albertus was clearly conscious that thought, as 
shaped by Aristotle and the Arabians, was not in accord with 
some of the great specific Christian doctrines. He realised the 
distinctness of philosophy and theology in view of the dis- 
tinction then existent between natural and revealed religion. 
His aim was to avoid contradiction, however, between them, 
and he did not hesitate to employ dialectic method in pur- 
suance of his aim. His plan was to rail off doctrines so 
mysterious as the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Resurrec- 
tion, from the processes of philosophical speculation, under 
the idea that they could not be brought within the category 
of things knowable by reason. Not, of course, that they were 
contrary to reason, but that they were above it. ‘Ex lumine 
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quidem connaturali non elevatur ad scientiam Trinitatis et 
Incarnationis et Resurrectionis.” The human soul, he thinks, 
can only know that of which it has the principle within itself. 
I think Albertus was open to criticism in this railing off 
revealed doctrines from the realm of the rational. ‘They may 
not, it is true, be comprehensible to a certain narrow, arid 
intellectualism, but they are rational as truly as they are ethical. 
It is not a question of rational and non-rational ; it is a question 
of reason sufficiently growing, enlarging, becoming spiritualised. 
If any revelation has been made to men, it is on grounds of 
reason alone that the philosopher has convinced himself that 
such revelation has been made. Only where such reason ends 
can faith be said to begin, for it is, as Pascal felt able to 
represent, the highest intellectual act. But reason does not 
end with the fact of revelation, but also judges within the 
sphere of its contents. What revelation brings to us belongs 
to God’s personality, in which resides Absolute Reason, and 
what is so revealed must clearly fall within the domain or 
system of reason. Reason is one, and is never a kingdom 
divided against itself. This, of course, is not to make the 
finite reason of the individual include the Absolute Reason, 
but it is to make reason everywhere one and the same. I 
think Albertus came short in not claiming for the principle 
of reason—clarified and spiritualised as you will—the universal 
range or sweep which inherently belongs to it. But the whole 
theological movement of the Middle Ages oscillated between 
the formula of intelligence that seeks faith (éntellectus querens 
jidem), and this other formula, faith that seeks intelligence 
( fides queerens intellectum). And what I mean to suggest is 
that Albertus might have pressed reason or intellect (intellectus 
querens fidem) further towards conviction or the demand for it, 
though it might not be able to form or produce it. Attempts 
are sometimes made in our own day to rail off the revealed or 
Christian from the rational, but they are no more defensible 
than that of Albertus Magnus. Nor is it necessary, in every 
sense, to say, with Albertus, that the revelation of Christian 
mysteries is above reason, though not contrary to it. Reason 
is not incapable of discerning the fact that, though there may 
be much in the nature of God which we cannot know, there 
is yet nothing in His Being that is of the nature of self-contra- 
diction. There can be no revelation of a mystery—in other 
words, no truth—which is not, in some sort, capable of being 
construed in terms of reason or thought. Nor should it be 
forgotten that reason or thought, with the postulates involved 
in it, is also a revelation of God, Kant’s defect of faith in 
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reason notwithstanding. Whatever elements of the transcend- 
ent may be involved, there is nothing which is contrary to 
reason, nothing which is, in that sense, above it. Albertus 
claims, of course, all that philosophy knows by “ natural light” 
as valid for theology, but thinks revelation must decide where 
philosophy cannot. Maimonides, in whom culminated Jewish 
medieval thought—then a branch of Arabian speculation— 
was among those who here influenced him. He maintains his 
independence, however, and does not hesitate on occasion to 
oppose Averroés and Avicebron, great as the influence of 
Averroés then was. It was in the exercise of this independent 
spirit too, that he, e.g., substituted the notion of Infinite Being 
for that of Prime Mover, and put forward the doctrine of 
personal immortality, as Avicenna more strangely had done. 
His synthetic views of the universe, indeed, anticipated those 
of Aquinas. In all these respects Albertus paved the way for 
the great Aquinas, and history has been anything but just to 
the merits of Albertus in this connection. It is always a 
pleasure to amend or correct such misjudgments of history, 
and the task that so falls to one’s hand is not of so infrequent 
character as might be thought or wished. It is not, however, 
meant to suggest that we have any perfect Albertine philo- 
sophic synthesis, for there were traditional and Neo-Platonic- 
Arabian influences that interfered with this building up a 
completely organic synthesis. But at least he skilfully brought 
together and manipulated the sum of knowledge already ac- 
quired, and gave to his age an immense intellectual thrust 
forward. 

Holding, metaphysically, to the theory of form and matter, 
Albertus thinks that substances call for a fundamentum in 
respect of their form. Albertus takes substance to denote the 
first and chief division of reality—the primal cause of all other 
existents. “Tis an all-existing essence, out of which things 
spring, and without which they were not. Substance is pure 
and simple being: such being is true, and a necessity of 
thought. In Albert’s second use of the term substance, it 
becomes the first of predicables, including, as such, the highest 
sort or species of things, taken in a collective sense outside 
God. Substance, in this view, is the common substrate of all 
forms, not to be confounded with matter itself. It is that 
which represents, in all things outside God, the office of the 
form-receiving, individualising principle. There is, however, a 
certain lack of clearness in his detailed treatment of it as the 
principle of individuation, due to his dealing with something 
as substance which does not separately exist, but is only a 
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principle for self-subsistence. The third Albertinian sense of 
the substance concept makes it the first subject. It is this 
alone which can properly be called subject, the individual thing 
—hoc aliquid-—which is determinable as this or that essence by 
means of the limitations of space and matter. “Tis of it all 
predicables or marks of essence may be affirmed, together with 
that first predicable of which I have already spoken. But to 
it also adhere contingent individualising accidents or properties. 
Quality is to Albertus accident of a kind that “ completes and 
perfects substances in existence and in activity” (accidens 
complens ac perficiens substantiam tam in existendo quam in 
operando). Albertus, like Aquinas and some other noted 
scholastic philosophers, held a real distinction to exist between 
the concept of essence and the concept of existence, though 
the one does not exist without the other. He emphasised the 
metaphysical idea of God as a necessary Being, in whom pure 
Being and determinate Nature or essence are identical. And it 
may be noted that Albertus is credited with having incorporated 
into philosophical terminology such terms as entitas, idealis, 
principium sui, ex prioribus, ex posterioribus, radicalis (R. 
Eucken, Geschichte der philosophischen Terminologie, Leipzig, 
1879, p. 68). I may quote in this connection a Dutch writer, 
Dr P. H. Ritter, who, in an important metaphysical work, re- 
marks: ‘First in the Middle Ages arose a sure language usage. 
To prove ‘ ex prioribus’ means, with Albertus Magnus, to prove 
from grounds: ‘ex posterioribus,’ to prove from consequences.” 
And he proceeds to give examples illustrative of the difference 
(Schets eener critische Geschiedenis van het Substantiebegrip 
in die nieuwere Wijsbegeerte, Leiden, 1906, p. 269). Epistem- 
ologically, Albertus thinks we make diverse declarations of 
being, and come to know its nature more exactly and distinctly 
through comparison of these declarations. 

Ethically, Albertus seeks a sound theory in the freedom 
of man; he holds by the sovereign good, to which all things 
tend ; but his ideas concerning the good have a Neo-Platonist 
tincture about them. Conscience is to Albertus the law—the 
highest law—of reason. He says, “in singulis viribus manet 
aliquid rectum,” a rectitude which has not been destroyed by 
original sin. Albertus distinguished the moral disposition 
(cuvrypnos) from the habitual exercise of it (conscientia). To 
the scholastic philosopher, habitus meant the acquired or 
accidental mode of being (like Aristotle’s é&s), which carries 
a more or less stable or permanent quality or character. To 
Albertus synteresis meant the highest will and reason habitus, 
a view shared by Alexander of Hales and Durandus. Not all 
Vor. XVI.—No. 4. 40 
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scholastic philosophers understood it in this sense: some, like 
Bonaventura, emphasising the will habitus; others, like Aquinas, 
laying stress on the reason habitus. ‘These statements have 
sometimes been made too absolutely, as when, in German 
philosophical literature at least, it has been occasionally 
asserted, of both these examples, that their emphasis was 
wholly on the one element—a statement not strictly correct 
in either case, but only preponderatingly true or proper. 
Nor has the meaning of conscientia, as used by the scholastic 
philosophers, been always correctly given. They meant by 
it an activity (actus), especially the activity of applying the 
moral principles of the synteresis—which has no particular 
potentia—to particular concrete acts or cases. This in con- 
trast to the habitualism of synteresis as readiness, or what in 
German is suitably styled Fertigheit. It is interesting to note 
that synteresis was less firmly conceived by Melanchthon, who, 
in a certain sense, disapproved the term synteresis, but who 
yet, like Albertus, thought conscience a syllogismus practicus 
an intellectu, and had, in fact, little wish to take exception to 
the scholastic doctrine of the conscience. It may be noted, 
in the present connection, that touching the ideal ends of the 
State, Albertus took a eudemonistic view. 

Psychologically, Albertus holds the soul to be the sub- 
stantial form of the body, but there could be no organic unity 
in his views here, seeing that there mingled with Aristotelian 
elements other psychological elements and ideas derived from 
Augustinian and Arabian sources. ‘The soul is, for him, an 
entelechy of the body. The psychology of Albertus, so far as 
derived from Aristotle and the Arabian commentators, was 
worse in its form than in its ground: it viewed the being of 
man in its entirety as a unity, form and matter therein being 
mutually correlative: it was thus marked by a certain large- 
ness and rationality of view, not unfavourable to the scientific 
aspects of the study. Intelligence was, for Albertus, con- 
stitutive of the soul: the soul was a separate form from the 
body ; intelligence was thus held by him to be independent of 
the body. In thus making intelligence so separate a thing 
that the soul was no longer, in virtue of it, the form of body, 
there was a departure from Aristotle, who always regards the 
soul as the form of the body. On the problem of sense- 
perception, Albertus, not content with the psychological 
treatment of the subject, pursued a physical line of inquiry as 
to the relation of sensation to the sensible thing. But he 
reached a more transcendental view than was then prevalent, 
inasmuch as he held a non-physical cause—the mind _itself— 
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to be concerned in the fact of sensation. That is to say, 
Albertus held to something in sensation beyond mere passivity, 
and was more idealistic in tendency than Aristotle, to whom 
the sensible thing was the primary cause of sensation. On 
lower matters, Albertus held touch to imply a plurality of 
senses. Man, to Albertus, is intellect, so far as he becomes 
truly man. Albertus, like the Arabian philosophers, was in- 
clined to connect individuality with the body or matter, as 
representing existence in its divided state in the world. It 
goes without saying that this was an extremely defective and 
unsatisfactory mode of conceiving individuality, one of the 
subjects on which modern thought, has made decided advances. 
For we now connect individuality with the mind or the self in 
its unity, incommunicableness, completeness, and spirituality. 
But I do not mean to imply that in the fact of individuality 
our physical organisation is not more or less concerned—and 
that is so far in the line of Albertus—as the late Professor 
Stokes emphasised. For there is a sense, no doubt, in 
which individuality is deeper than thought, and wider than 
will, but on that Iam not now called to dwell. The highest 
state or stage of life open to men consists, for Albertus, in 
participation of the Divine nature or being, and this is attained 
through knowledge. Albertus even thinks it possible to touch 
or reach God with the understanding (attingere Deum intel- 
lectu), even though it is not thereby possible to comprehend 
Him. His high notion of the pure intellect is seen in the fact 
that through it alone can that union with God be effected 
which is the soul’s aim. In his opuscule De Adherendo Deo, 
Albertus expressly says that the end of all exercises is to reach 
rest in God by pure intellect (per purissimum intellectum), freed 
of all sensible distractions and phantasms. He thinks it 
possible in this life to realise higher perfection by oneness of 
the soul, with all its powers and strength, with God (unus fiat 
spiritus cum eo). The way of such spiritual ascent is by the 
mode of interior contemplation, and Albertus strongly insists 
that, in order to this, the mind must be freed of all regard to 
things sensible and external: in short, the world, friends, and 
all sensible objects and considerations, past, present, and future. 
It must be remembered that pseudo- Dionysius had, long before, 
in his work on Mystical theology, strongly affirmed not only 
this laying aside the things of sense, but the things of intellect, 
yea, sense and intellect themselves—in fact, the things which 
are not, and the things which are. But Albertus has his own 
distinctive mode of presentation, though he was not alone in 
calling men to leave the body and fix their gaze upon “the 
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uncreated light.” In this interior ascent of Albertus, the soul 
transcends itself and rises to God (veraciter ad Deum ascendit). 
This emphasis on pure intellect, as the means of spiritual 
ascent, would not find much favour in a time like our own, in 
which there is much unwise depreciation of reason or intellect. 
But it should be remembered that, as Barth pointed out, all 
antiquity had in the end resolved religion into knowledge, 
rational, intuitive, or revealed. Also, it seems to me that 
much of the prejudice against his emphasis on knowledge and 
intellect would be: misplaced or mistaken. For it is quite 
evident that the mind is not conceived by Albertus in such a 
bare, abstractly intellectual manner as might be supposed, 
apart from co-operation of the will and the affections. For 
we find him expressly conditioning upon will (as, e.g., in these 
terms: st voluntas adsit bona, et Deo in intellectu pure conformis 
et unita fuerit, and again, tantum per bonam voluntatem in 
intellectu sis mente cum Deo intra te unitus). Indeed, it seems 
to me striking and meritorious that Albertus should have been 
able to write of the good will, so many centuries before Kant, 
in these terms :—“ Nothing richer can be offered to God than 
a good will; for the good will is the originator of all good, and 
is the mother of all virtues: whosoever begins that good will 
has secured all the help he needs for living well.” Nor are the 
affections overlooked when, in speaking of the transformation 
of the soul and its wireless messages of emotion, he says it can 
neither think nor understand nor love (nec amare) save as in 
and of God. ‘True there were regions in which the Schoolmen 
indulged too freely the intellectually abstract, but union of the 
soul of man with the Divinity is not a sphere where we should 
be too ready to credit them with such a tendency, or we may 
easily do them great injustice. 

To the scholastic philosophers, intellect was an immaterial 
faculty of knowing, while will was an appetitive faculty 
illumined by intellect. Reason was to them intellect itself; 
it was to them intelligence in respect of the true, and it was 
reason with regard to its power of seeing. The intellect or 
pars rationalis of the human soul was to Albertus something 
that did not change, and was not dependent upon matter. 
The spiritual ascent described by Albertus is different enough 
from the mystical union or ecstasy figured by Plotinus, whose 
thought, be it said, had neither connection with, or real 
parallels in, Indian philosophy; that of Albertus is a much 
more spiritually perceptive, rational, and intelligible process. 
There is here no positing of the good as superior to intelli- 
gence ; nor is there any Plotinian refusal to attribute Being to 
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the One, lest a relation should be established between Him 
and derivative beings. The thought of Albertus is also widely 
differentiated from the abstractness and dialectic subtlety of 
Proclus, in whom participitation in the Good is apt to be a 
rarefied and impalpable affair. Albertus had his philosophy 
shaped and moulded, no doubt, by the Arabian metaphysicians, 
but the inquiry remains whether his teaching as to Divine 
union was due to any independent speculations of theirs, or— 
as its ideas have been said to be distinctively Indian—had 


come from India to the West. As to the former supposition, 


the scholastic philosophers certainly neither approved nor 
adopted the philosophical synthesis of the Arabian philo- 
sophers, and I have already noticed the polemical attitude of 
Albertus towards the Arabian philosopher, Averroés, and the 
Jewish philosopher, Avicebron. The genius of Albertus had 
no need to lean in any such manner or degree on the Arabian 
and Jewish philosophers, the study of whose thought is a deal 
less impressive than that of Albertus. And as to the latter, the 
alleged distinctively Indian character of the ideas of the soul’s 
union with God, I am not inclined to lay too much stress 
on the hypothesis of their distinctively Indian character, in 
the absence of clearer evidence that Albertus had been so 
greatly influenced by it. This is not to deny the contact of 
Indian thought with Greece from the time of Alexander, nor 
the admittedly difficult character of the point involved. It 
would not be surprising that some knowledge of Indian ideas 
should have reached Albertus, seeing that Schopenhauer thinks 
“a drop of Indian wisdom may have reached Erigena” much 
earlier—through Dionysius the Areopagite, he opines, “in a 
roundabout way unknown to us.” But so far as any co- 
incidences of thought can be said to exist—and 1 am far from 
denying certain striking resemblances of thought and idea in 
India—there must have been many such parallels in the West. 
Albertus says his philosophy is Gentile philosophy, a perfectly 
natural thing to do in days when Jewish, no less than Arabian, 
philosophers were in evidence, but he claims it to be also 
Christian, and there does not seem to be sufficiently convincing 
reason for supposing that the Gentile philosophy so referred 
to was so remote in source as India. No one, I think, who 
knows and realises the material at the command of Albertus, 
from Proclus, with his stress on intellect, on inwardness, and 
the need of self-purification, and the Christianised Neo- 
Platonism of pseudo-Dionysius, with the strange amalgam of 
his theism, his teaching on Divine Union, on the super- 
intelligible nature of Deity, and on God as principle and end 
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of all things, onwards through pantheistic and other influences 
from the ninth to the twelfth century, will feel quite so much 
need of Indian hypothesis as has been suggested. Indian 
analogue of the forcing of the secret of Deity through ascetic 
perseverance—Brahmanic attempt to raise the soul in con- 
templation or by self-surrender to the height of the non- 
individual, if not the impersonal—such things wear a certain 
similarity, but come, I think, far behind, in some other respects, 
the teaching of Albertus, austere though it is in the present 
connection. And if lower Indian ground be taken, it would 
not be an easy thing to make one’s self believe that the teach- 
ings of Albertus on Divine Union were a mere derivative from 
the Indian consciousness of the unity of all existence, and its 
sense of man’s inherence in the whole scheme of things. How- 
ever, the matter does not seem one for dogmatism in either 
direction, as, even if Albertus knew or was influenced by 
Indian ideas, he was well able to work out his own independent 
lines of thought or presentation on Divine union. Of course, 
Albertus does not think we can, in our spiritual ascent by 
interior contemplation, so raise ourselves apart from the 
evidences or suggestions of higher or absolute perfection 
offered by the world. Says Albertus: “ All creatures cry 
out to us that there is a God; for the beauties of the world 
bear witness to a supreme beauty, its sweets to a supreme 
sweetness, its highest to a higher than all, its pure to purity 
itself.” But the distinction of the Creator and the creature is 
strongly affirmed by Albertus, as it had been by pseudo- 
Dionysius. Albertus improves upon Arjstotle’s notion of pure 
actuality with the concept of infinitude, it should also be said. 
These positions, however, do not keep Albertus from favouring 
an emanative doctrine (causatto univoca) of Creation, though 
he will not have an emanation of souls; nor do they keep him 
from holding to an universal intervention of Deity in Nature’s 
course, while upholding natural causes as limitations of His 
working. It does not seem possible, however, to hold Albertus 
quite untinged by pantheistic influence, in view of his notion 
of an emanation of all things as gradually descending from 
God. For he held Creation to be directly derived from the 
Being of God; not, like Aquinas, more guardedly, from the 
active will of God, which, as Thought, issues in creative work. 
The services rendered to theism by Albertus were, for all that, 
undoubtedly great, and deserve more explicit acknowledgment 
than they have almost ever received. It was a merit, also too 
often overlooked, in Albertus and other scholastic philosophers, 
that they thought universally, not in the merely individual or 
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egocentric fashion of certain subsequent mystical thinkers. 
This was in Albertus greatly due to his maintenance of his 
position as a philosopher, and not a mere exponent of any 
ecclesiastical system of thought, for which his cast of thought 
was too universal. But it is, of course, impossible, since the 
Copernican revolution in philosophy effected by Kant, whereby 
the centre of the philosophical universe became changed 
from the object to the knowing subject, for us to reach the 
universal in the purely Albertinian way. But no interest in 
the subject—and no tendencies to make the mind a kingdom 
in itselfi—must keep us from passing out to seek a knowledge 
of the world which shall be universal. For, after all, the 
critical method of Kant was just meant to lead us off from 
merely abstract thinking, and to set our thought in relation 
to the real world—the world of objects. And, as a matter 
of fact, the outer world and our inner life always stand in 
close and intimate correlation. In this connection the words 
of the Spanish philosopher, Balmez, which I slightly abridge, 
are of decided interest: “As one accepts a real truth, the 
most uncontested, most certain, fact, it remains sterile if zdeal 
truths do not fecundate it. 1 exist, I think, I feel: these are 
particular, contingent facts, entirely isolated from everything 
but themselves, and their existence is a matter of indifference 
to the world of ideas.” ‘To acquire scientific value, these 
facts must become objective, or, being submitted to reflection, 
must be impregnated by the mind with the light which it 
lends to necessary truths” (Philosophie fondamentale, bk. 1. 
chaps. vi.-Vili.). 

The work of Albertus was, in its totality, a brilliant 
accomplishment, in which the Scholastic Rationality was 
maintained with the worthiness of a philosopher. No mere 
religious philosopher was he, but one whose philosophising— 
as logician, metaphysician, psychologist, and ethicist—bore that 
universalistic character which is everywhere and always the 
mark of true philosophy. 

JAMES LINDSAY. 


Irvine, AYRSHIRE. 











THE HEREFORD APPOINTMENT. 


Proressor KIRSOPP LAKE. 


AccorpInG to the scanty information which has reached 
America, the consecration of Dr Henson to the See of 
Hereford has raised in an acute form the question of the 
position of the Creeds in the National Church. 

There is nothing more important to Liberal churchmen 
than this question, and I would therefore ask to be allowed to 
state at least one form of the Liberal position. 

The articles of the Church base the claim of the Creed 
entirely on its derivation from Scripture. When the Thirty- 
nine Articles were written, Scripture was supposed to be in- 
fallible, but it has been shown by investigations of now more 
than a century to contain mistakes. All scholars recognise 
that the narrative of Scripture is evidence, not proof. It is, 
therefore, impossible to concede to the Creed an infallibility 
denied to the Scriptures on. which it is based. If an event 
is not proved by an intelligent examination of Scripture, it is 
not rendered certain by its mention in the Creed. 

Nor is it possible to say that though the Creed is not 
infallible, it is nevertheless right. ‘The Apostles’ Creed, for 
instance, contains a clear statement of belief in the resurrection 
of the flesh, for the phrase “resurrection of the body” in the 
English version means this, as is shown by the Greek and Latin 
originals, more faithfully represented in the Baptismal service 
than in the Morning and Evening services. - Yet that a belief 
in the resurrection of the flesh is untenable is admitted, for 
instance, by the Bishop of Oxford, who says, in The Creed of 
the Christian, p. 105: “The substance of the spiritual body 
will surely be, we suppose, as much more fine and delicate 
than our present body as the ether is more fine and delicate 
than common matter.” ‘To any ordinary intelligence this is 
to deny, not to affirm, the meaning of the Creed. 

These facts of the fallibility of the Creed, and its error in 
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laces, raise, of course, difficult problems ; but I had supposed 
that Liberals at least agreed on the impossibility of accepting 
the Creed e mente auctoris. It is, therefore, a great shock to 
find Dr Henson stating that he accepts the Creed ex animo, 
and that it is dishonourable to do otherwise. Dr Henson has 
been so generally regarded as a typical Liberal in ecclesiastic 
matters, that it is incumbent on all Liberals who dissent from 
him to say so at once, and prevent his action from shutting 
the door of the National Church in the face of honest and 
intelligent inability to accept the creed as it stands. Weare, I 
think, entitled to put to Dr Henson the following question :— 
“When you say that you accept the Creed ex animo, do 
you mean that you accept it in the literal sense in which it 
was intended by the churchmen who formulated it, or that 
you accept it with a figurative explayation?” I have 
always understood, both from his public utterances and from 
private conversation, that Dr Henscn supports the right of 
members of the Church of England to doubt the Virgin Birth, 
and the physical Resurrection, and to interpret the Creed 
“figuratively.” Until he denies this, I shall continue to think 
that in accepting the Archbishop’s challenge, he meant that 
he believes the Creed ex animo, but figuratively, by an extension 
of the attenuating process applied to the resurrection of the 
flesh by the Bishop of Oxford. 

. This “figurative” method of interpretation is followed by 
many clergy; they make no secret of their position, they are 
generally understood, possibly they are right, and certainly 
they are honest. But I cannot believe that this is what the 
ordinary man means when he confirms belief by adding ex 
animo to his statement ; he means to emphasise, not to qualify 
his assent. If no further statement is asked from Dr Henson 
by Liberals, they will appear in the eyes of the world to 
acquiesce in the position that they accept the Creeds neither 
figuratively nor as milestones marking the still unfinished 
progress of the Church, but as authoritative formule. Or 
else they will be open to the taunt that in their Latinity ex 
animo is synonymous with cum grano salis. 

Moreover, another type of Liberal is undoubtedly un- 
churched and stigmatised as dishonourable by Dr Henson, 
and, as one of this type, I venture to state our position. We 
would say that the “figurative” method is popular and 
legitimate, but, none the less, a mistake. By it anything can 
be made to mean anything. ‘The true position is that we do 
not accept the Creed ex. unimo, because it represents not our 
mind but that of a generation which, however great it may 
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have been, was nevertheless mistaken in its view of the inter- 
pretation and authority of the Scriptures on which the Creed 
is based. As a matter of Church discipline and custom we 
recite the Creed in our liturgical services, but we desire either 
to see it dropped or preserved merely as a monument of the 
history of the Church. It is in this last sense that we accept 
it. It was intended as a bulwark against forms of wrong 
thinking which, though now dead, were once dangerous; 
as historians we understand and value this monument of 
ancient battles. We are not gnostics, and are on the side of 
orthodoxy against gnosticism. But the churchmen of those 
days were not infallible ; nor can the summary of their argu- 
ments control by authority the controversies of the present. 
We refuse either to make the words of the Creed mean what 
historically they cannot mean, or to accept the position that 
old answers are sufficient for new questions. Science and 
criticism have introduced new problems. We deny that the 
Church, on any subject, or in any direction, is unable to modify, 
or even to reverse, its view when new evidence is brought 
forward. To bring forward that evidence, to explain its mean- 
ing, and at the same time to remain in the Church, is at once 
the duty and the privilege of those churchmen who have devoted 
their lives to scholarship. We claim complete liberty to dis- 
cuss facts in the light of evidence and literature in the light 
of criticism. We believe that we have aright to remain in the 
Church of our fathers, and to try to make its opinions corre- 
spond with truth, so far as it is given us to see the truth. 

I trust that Liberals in England will not accept the situa- 
tion too meekly. They have always been far too ready to 
sacrifice each other in order to appease popular Christianity and 
reactionary ecclesiasticism, and to make concessions from the 
rigid statement of their opinions for the sake of a delusive 
peace. It is a most mistaken policy, by which they gain 
nothing—not even their own souls. There is nothing more 
important than that Liberals should stay in the Church, say 
what they think, fight for their right to do both, and not be 
bamboozled out of their position either by a protest from the 
Bishop of Oxford, who explains away part of the Creed and 
ascribes infallibility to the rest, or by the ob:ter dictum of a 
Liberal who, in a most difficult position, has been led to use 
an unfortunate phrase. 

KIRSOPP LAKE. 


Harvarp UNIvERsITY. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Tue Rev. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


Tavotocrans are generally blamed for being too ready to catch up theories 
of current philosophy, and the blame is sometimes just. It is remarkable, 
therefore, to find them upbraided with the neglect of Bergson’s philosophy, 
especially when one thinks of the use made by several theologians of the 
Frenchman’s views. This charge is levelled, however, by Professor F. H. 
Foster in the American Journal of Theology for April. He desires to call 
the attention of theological circles to “some theistic implicates of Bergson’s 
philosophy,” such as the view of God as a progressing being, instead of 
a static deity. Professor Foster thinks Bergson will eventually “ identify 
the Vital Impulse directly with God,” and points out how the imperfec- 
tions of the world necessitate a retreat from the theory of a changeless 
deity. The article does not show much acquaintance, however, with the 
inner meaning of Christian theology ; any elements which are here noted 
as requiring to be learned from Bergsonianism have been long familiar to 
trained theologians, and it is only against a rigid view of the Absolute that 
the writer’s protests have any weight. 

In Old Testament theology we have an attractive, fairly free treatment 
of the subject by an American lady, Professor Laura H. Wild. Her 
Evolution of the Hebrew People (Scribners) does not err on the side of 
conventional deference to the scripture. An Oxford contemporary of Mr 
Asquith says that when the ex-Premier used to read the lessons in Balliol 
chapel “ he always seemed to be arguing with the sacred writers, and to be 
conscious of getting the best of it.” I do not mean to suggest that this 
superior air characterises Professor Wild’s pages; she is too good a 
historian to slip into such an error. But the detachment of her method 
is refreshing, and; from the point of view of the reader, it has the merit 
of stimulating attention. As outspoken, in another sense, is Professor 
Kennett’s study of “'The Conflict between Priestly and Prophetic Ideas in 
the Church of Israel” (Jnterpreter, January 1918). He regards the 
reformation of Josiah as a compromise; the king did not and could not 
act upon the radical prophetic claim, recently voiced by Jeremiah, which 
abjured sacrifice entirely. ‘To forbid sacrifice entirely . . . would have sub- 
jected the loyalty of Jerusalem to a breaking strain; and without the 
loyalty of his capital Josiah would have been powerless.” So he did his 
best to purify and regulate sacrifice. Like all time-serving compromises, 
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this project was useful in its day, however much it displeased the rigid 
fanatics. But the prophetic protest against sacrifice, as a means of 
propitiating an angry deity, did not die out, even after Nehemiah and Ezra; 
it survived till it was ratified by Jesus Christ. 

Two details of O.T. exegesis may be noted. Mr M. H. Farbridge, of 
Manchester University, — to explain Ps. xxix. 6 in the light of 
Assyrian symbolism ; he thinks that the poet had in mind the representations 
of Ramman, the Assyrian thunder-god, and that he portrays Jahweh as 
“ seated on a chariot drawn along by a young bull. In one hand he holds 
his forked lightning, in another an axe. As he rides along over the storm, 
he strikes the cedars of Lebanon with his axe, and as they sway to and fro 
they call to the poet’s mind the picture of the galloping bull which is 
drawing his chariot along.” That is, instead of reading “he maketh them 
to skip,” we should translate “he maketh them to gallop along.” In the 
Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (1917, 231 f.) M. Auguste Gampert 
attacks the difficulty of the saa in 1 Kings vi. 1, where the temple of 
Solomon is said to have been begun in the 480th year after the exodus. 
He thinks the generations (12 x 40) are calculated by the editor on the 
basis of the high priests, and that the gloss “appartient a la période 
littéraire qui part du Deutéronomiste pour aboutir au code sacerdotal, et 
méme au dela, dans la méme tendance.” 

Dr M. R. James has done students a true service by translating into 
English for the first time the Biblical Antiquities of Philo (S.P.C.K.). 
An edition of this important book, erroneously assigned to Philo, has been 
wanted for long, and it is now possible to use it easily, as a piece of evidence 
for Jewish feeling after 70 a.p. The volume is one of the most welcome 
in the excellent series of “'Translations of Early Documents,” which Canon 
Box and Dr Oesterley are editing for the purpose of throwing light upon 
the origins of Christianity. In this connection, Dr Marmorstein’s discovery 
(Jewish Quarterly Review, 1918, 367 f.) of a small fragment of the Visions of 
Ezekiel is important. The book was known to Nicephorus, but all traces 
of it had vanished. Dr Marmorstein assigns the Visions to the early gaonic 
period of Jewish mysticism. He prints the text, with a translation and 
critical commentary. Turning back to the canonical prophet, we find 
Professor Emery Barnes (Expositor, February 1918) arguing that the first 
three verses of Ezekiel are not only genuine, but the prophet’s apologia for 
his prophecies, and that all suspicions about the integrity or authenticity 
of the passage fall to the ground whenever we recognise that he is defending 
himself against more or less implied criticisms. Professor A. C. Welch 
(Expositor, March 1918) offers a study of Zech. i. 7-vi. 8, as a series of 
visions which are not only a unity but “the outcome of close meditation 
and deliberate artistic purpose,” the prophet’s aim being, like that of 
John the Baptist later, to prepare a penitent people for the approaching 
intervention of God in their affairs. Professor R. D. Wilson’s Studies 
in the Book of Daniel (Putnam) may be described as a scholarly attempt 
to set back critical progress on the book of Daniel. The volume is the 
first of a trio, and treats of the historical element in Daniel, with 
special reference to the objections not only of Farrar but of Driver. 
Though the leading contention of the book may be unacceptable, there are 
many incidental data to be picked up from Professor Wilson’s pages, 
particularly in the realm of Assyriology. In a note (Revue de [histoire des 
religions, lxvi. 129-130), M. G. Huet admits that he was too strong in 
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saying that the Greek term paidarion must mean “a child,” in the story 
of Daniel and Susanna; but he adheres to his view that Daniel was 
represented, in that romance, as a wise child—*réellement un enfant.” 
That is, he was younger even than would appear from Shylock’s hasty 
praise of “O wise young judge!” Mr E. B. Hooper’s Daniel and the 
Maccabees (C. W. Daniel) is a brief, scholarly restatement of the accepted 
position on the book of Daniel, which maintains the essential theory 
antagonised by Professor Wilson. Some practical deductions from biblical 
criticism of the Old ‘Testament prophets are crisply drawn by Mr N. E. 
Egerton Swann in his Hebrew Prophets and the Church (Humphrey 
Milford). 

Dr R. M. Pope has issued An Introduction to Early Church History 
(Macmillan), which draws, in brief, popular outline, the relation of the 
early Church to the Roman Empire during the first three centuries. In 
Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry (Macmillan), 
edited by the late Dr H. B. Swete, six Anglican scholars traverse this 
difficult field of research with real competence. All of them have already 
written on the subject, and the student will know Dr Armitage Robinson’s 
views on the Didaché, for example, or Mr C. H. Turner’s attitude to the 
evidence of Clemens Romanus. ‘The latter’s essay on “ Apostolic Succession” 
is perhaps the most important and thorough in the volume, though 
Mr Brightman’s pages on “'Terms of Communion, and the Ministration of 
the Sacrament” are a valuable complement. The plan of the volume 
confines it to historical investigation, but this does not prevent the essayists 
from drawing dogmatic inferences now and then. It is impossible here 
to discuss the crucial questions raised by the essayists. Repeatedly they 
raise problems which are debated hotly by historical students. But the 
volume as a whole is a stimulating restatement of the general thesis of 
apostolic succession and its implicates. One is sorry to find that a book 
like Dr T. M. Lindsay’s monograph is ignored, but in the main the 
essayists have succeeded in avoiding provinciality; their aim has been to 
put forward historical data, and for the most part the reader finds that 
this aim has been conscientiously followed. One of the most interesting 
features of the book is the revelation of the change in attitude and per- 
spective which has passed over the whole ~— during the last quarter 
of acentury. Dr Swete and his collaborators have done a valuable service 
by bringing this out, consciously and unconsciously. A broader conception 
of the episcopate is represented by Dr A. J. Carlyle, in his paper on the 
“‘ Historic Episcopate ” (Contemporary Review, March 1918), with a view to 
practical, present-day problems. He reminds his readers that the bishop 
was chosen by the community, and represented the community. “The 
episcopal government of the Church was not an autocratic or absolute 
government, but was that of one who was chosen by the people and clergy 
of the diocese, and who administered his diocese with the synodical 
authority of the clergy and also of the laity.” The start and cause of such 
an episcopacy has been already outlined by Dr Carlyle in the volume 
which, from his own pen and from that of Dr Vernon Bartlet, has been 
reviewed in this Journal (April, pp. 507 f.). Dr J. P. Whitney’s The 
Episcopate and the Reformation (Robert Scott) is a plea for the retention 
of episcopacy, and the revival of its powers, as the lesson taught by the 
Reformation. Dr Whitney sees in the English episcopacy the safeguard 
against individualism among Protestants and autocratic Papal claims ; but he 
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isolates the problem, and does not take into account the other elements of 
the situation, such as the lay-factor in democratic Christian communities, 
The vigour possible to a Church which has no organised episcopate is 
revealed in the pages of Mr David Woodside’s The Soul of a Scottish 
Church (Edinburgh). Mr Woodside does the valuable service of writing, 
from inside knowledge, upon the features and functions of the United Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland, tracing its rise and elucidating its principles. 
Discussions of episcopacy in the South are apt to be provincial because they 
ignore the phenomena of religious life in non-episcopal Churches, and those 
who desire to take a broad, historical survey will be none the worse of 
looking into Mr Woodside’s pages to discover the missionary and theological 
advances which have been and still are being made beyond the episcopal 
pale. Mr R. W. Pounder’s Clergy and Laity (Elliot Stock) is nearer to 
Dr Carlyle’s position than to Professor Whitney’s. He examines the 
history of the early Church, with special reference to the laity, and does 
not spare the sacerdotal bias which, since Cyprian, has, in his judgment, 
weakenedsthe Church by depressing the rights of the laity. 

Dr F. W. Bussell’s stout red volume on Religious Thought and Heresy 
in the Middle Ages (Robert Scott) covers more than its title promises. 
There are over two hundred pages, for example, on Hindustan and the 
religions of Further Asia, aud four complementary essays, the last of which 
discusses the Papacy and the modern State. The main thesis of the book 
is a study of medieval religion in its social motives and methods. Heresy 
is viewed as the recrudescence of anti-social, pre-Christian ideas, which 
were irreconcilable with the claims of a monistic Church. The thesis is 
not unfamiliar, and in working it out Dr Bussell often presents suggestive 
hints about religion in general; but the form of the book is unwieldy, and 
the difficulty of estimating his proofs and materials is aggravated by the 
lack of a proper index. 

Dr Bussell touches more than once the problems of theology proper, 
but his subject determines an approach which is more often institutional 
than doctrinal. The absorbing interest of the two volumes issued by 
Mr R. S. Franks as A History of the Doctrine of the Work of Christ 
(Hodder & Stoughton), on the other hand, is doctrinal. Ecclesiastical 
decisions and data enter into the problem, naturally, and Dr Franks 
arranges these with clearness and fairness. But he is not submerged by 
them. Hitherto the student has had to be content with Dorner and 
Thomasius. Now the English reader is able to refer to a work in his own 
language which is adequate and reliable. 

In the Constructive Quarterly (December 1917) Dr Van Veldhuizen 
of Groningen offers a suggestive study of “The Ethical Element in St 
Matthew.” He dates the gospel about 80 a.p. It may be due to the 
translation, or to unfamiliarity with the nuances of a foreign tongue, but 
to describe Matthew as “ moving and fussing about” in his gospel is not 
a happy turn of expression. Dr Van Veldhuizen’s meaning is plain, 
however. He wishes to bring out the apologetic and didactic element 
in the gospel. In the American Journal of Theology (January 1918, 
pp. 101 f.) Mr J. Hugh Michael restates the case for the lament over 
Jerusalem in Matt. xxiii. 37-39 being a quotation from a lost Jewish book 
of Wisdom. An equally unconventional view of the “Son of Man” passages 
is proposed by Dr Warschauer in the Holborn Review for January (pp. 39- 
54). He argues that Jesus only became gradually conscious of all that 
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was implied in his messianic consciousness; which is credible enough. 
But it is less plausible to add that when he referred to the coming of the 
Son of Man, in passages like Matt. x. 23 and xii. 28, he was not directly 
referring to himself. Such passages, it is held, “afford a glimpse of an 
intermediate stage, where Jesus, without identifying himself as yet with 
the Messiah, already claimsa certain solidarity with that glorious Per- 
sonage.” ‘I'his speculation does not seem very fruitful. A sounder exami- 
nation of the whole subject is given in Mr W. Manson’s book on Christ's 
View of the Kingdom of God (J. Clarke). Mr Manson deals soberly and 
convincingly with the apocalyptic element of the problem, and his pages 
are a reliable clue to the mazes of the problem. He has contributed 
an excellent survey of the situation, which is based on a patient exegesis 
of the gospels and on a good knowledge of Jewish apocalyptic. Along 
with this we may notice Dr James Drummond’s two volumes of ex- 
positions and studies on The Way of Life (Lindsey Press), which are 
characterised by ripe scholarship and spiritual insight into the teaching 
of the gospels. 

Two admirable synopses of the gospels come to us from America. One 
is by Dr Burton and Professor Goodspeed, a Harmony of the Synoptic 
Gospels for Historical and Critical Study (Scribners). This is not the first 
synopsis in which Dr Burton has had a hand; it is an excellent, mature 
text-book. Simultaneously Dr H. B. Sharman has issued his Records of 
the Life of Jesus (G. K. Doran), on a different plan. Dr Sharman includes 
the Fourth Gospel. At first sight this may not seem an advantage, for 
Husk rather spoiled the lucidity of his well-known Synopse in its latest 
edition by adding the Johannine to the Synoptic material. Dr Sharman, 
however, does not mix up the two strata, and the result is a book which is 
not only handsome in form but novel in arrangement. The two synopses 
do not clash. There is room for both, and there ought to be a welcome 
for both in serious circles. Professor E. J. Goodspeed, of Chicago 
University, has laid students of the gospels under a real obligation by 
transcribing and editing two Greek cursive manuscripts, The Haskell 
Gospels and The Harvard Gospels (Chicago University Press), and by 
issuing them in a cheap, convenient form. 

Dr H. Latimer Jackson’s The Problem of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge 
University Press) reflects the average critical position of scholarship on the 
book—that is, in circles which are not bound to the Apostolic authorship. 
The book shows an extensive knowledge of foreign opinion on the 


. subject. In this respect it is in sharp contrast to Professor C. C. Torrey’s 


monograph on The Composition and Date of Acts (Harvard University 
Press). Professor Torrey begins by saying that he -has found small profit 
or sense in the source-criticism of his predecessors, and proceeds upon his 
way with scanty notice of them. His own view is decidedly stimulating. 
It is not a novel idea, of course, that the earlier part of Acts rests on 
Aramaic sources, but the theory of a single source underneath the first 
fifteen chapters has never before been worked out with such ability. 
Professor Torrey links his view to the theory that the Lucan books were 
published early in the seventh decade of the first century—which he does 
not succeed in rendering any more tenable than others before him. On 
other points, linguistic and literary, he lays himself open to criticism. 
But this is one of the contributions to Biblical criticism which do not end 
with themselves ; the method is so fruitful, and the general argument so 
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convincing, that Dr Torrey will lead, rather than be left behind, in the 
future investigation of the book of Acts. 

The tide of war leaves its water-marks even in this department of 
literature, and they are visible in two recent books upon the Epistle to the 
Philippians: Dr A. T. Robertson’s volume of studies (Paul's Joy in Christ, 
Revell), and the edition of the Epistle which Dr Maurice Jones has 
contributed to the Westminster Commentaries (Methuen). Dr Robertson's 
preface argues that Philippians shows us “ in clear outline, not only Paul’s 
Joy in Life, but his Joy in Death, a message sorely needed by many stricken 
hearts during these dreadful days of war.” Dr Jones also confesses that 
he has found steady comfort in writing his commentary under the calamity 
of war, and adds that he “can imagine no more effective mental or 
spiritual tonic and no more powerful incitement to patience, courage, and 
joy, however gloomy and depressing the outlook may be, than the study of 
this letter, with its vivid picture of the characteristic cheerfulness and 
unquenchable joy of the great Apostle, though a violent death might be 
looming in the near future, and life, at best, had little to offer him but 
labour and sorrow.” Critical questions are, naturally, more prominent in 
the pages of Dr Jones than in Dr Robertson’s practical lectures, though the 
latter are based on a careful study of the original. Both writers set aside 
the recent attempt to place Philippians in an Ephesian captivity of the 
Apostle. The arguments against this are stated fairly and lucidly by Dr 
Jones in his introduction. He also denies that the famous passage in the 
second chapter affords any support to such a kenotic theory as that advo- 
cated by the Bishop of Oxford. In their different ways, both of these 
books contribute to the intelligent interpretation of the Epistle by people 
who have little or no command of Greek. A similar service is rendered 
by Rev. W. Martin’s volume on S¢ Paul's Ethical Teaching (Humphreys), 
which addresses itself to the practical efficiency of the Apostle’s teaching 
for modern conduct. Mr Martin does not trouble himself or his readers 
with the technique of criticism, but he contrives to face some questions 
which are being asked by the ordinary reader of the Bible. On the 
theology of Paulinism proper, we may chronicle one or two contributions, 
e.g. Professor Warfield’s paper on the opening address of Romans 
(Expositor, February 1918), in which he argues, against Bousset, that it 
was fundamental for Paul to preach the two natures of Jesus Christ. 

James Morrart. 
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REVIEWS 


Recollections. By John Viscount Morley,O.M.—London: Macmillan & Co. 
Two vols. 1917. 


Tus book has already been read by tens of thousands with intense interest ; 
it will probably be regarded later on as the best document we possess 
on the personalities of literature and politics in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. It is written by one who was himself a leading figure 
in both spheres, and knew well most of the other leaders; who was editor 
for fifteen years of a foremost Review; who travelled both in Europe and 
America and met there many other men of note. Short of being Prime 
Minister, there was nothing wanting to make Lord Morley’s position perfect 
for surveying the actors and movements of his time. 

We propose in these pages to comment rather on the literary and 
philosophical aspects of the book, as the newspaper reviews have dealt 
more particularly with the political. His literary interests, also, are Lord 
Morley’s first acquirement in life and his most abiding possession. His 
father, the Yorkshire surgeon “ of good ye oe gave him in the early years 
at Blackburn his love of books. The doctor would carry with him a 

ocket Virgil, Racine, and Byron as he walked among his weaver patients 
on the hillsides. (One would like a return of the doctors of to-day who 
carry poets of three languages in their pockets.) ‘The foreign tongues, we 
are told, Dr Morley had taught himself. From this at one end of Lord 
Morley’s life we pass to the charming and moving epilogue at the close, 
wherein the author’s mind, as he walks with his dog over a Surrey upland, 
one late Sunday afternoon, is crossed by reminiscences of Dante, Gray, 
Byron, Cheelend, Emily Bronté, Tennyson, Myers, Goethe, and many 
more. It is a mind of keen sensibility, wide response, and faithful friend- 
ships; but not primarily political, and little constructive in any sense. 

The editorship of the Fortnightly from 1867 to 1882 was the main 
episode in the literary life, as Home Rule and the association with 
Gladstone from 1885 to 1894 was the main episode in the political. ‘The 
Fortnightly had been started in 1865 as the organ of advanced opinion, 
and George Henry Lewes had been its first editor. He held the post for 
two years and passed on from it to philosophy. Morley succeeded, through 
the influence of Cotter Morison, held it for fifteen years, and passed on to 
politics. It was during this period unquestionably the most brilliant and 
influential monthly magazine we ever had. ‘True to the principles of its 
founders and the mental attitude of its new editor and his friends, it 
remained the leading organ of Rationalism in England—“ Rationalism 
without chill” our author tells us. When we remember that the regular 
contributors comprised Meredith, Arnold, Pater, and Rossetti, as well as 
Huxley, Lewes, and Leslie Stephen, we may well grant that the cheer 
qualification is deserved. ‘The reproach of revolutionary free-thought which 
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was sometimes hurled at the Review or its editor was never merited, never 
more than the outcry of ignorant and timid men. Such people thought 
that Frederic Harrison’s defence of the Trades Unions, or Morley’s own plea 
for a national system of education, struck at the root of English freedom 
and social order. The editor himself now tells us that the new-found 
doctrine of evolution gave the Review and its contributors such unity as 
they possessed. It was within a decade of the publication of The Origin 
of Species when Morley assumed the helm, and evolution was being used 
as the master-key to open every lock. Bagehot used it for political 
problems, Huxley for biology, Lewes and Spencer for questions of social 
life and thought. But the editor himself remained mainly on the critical 
side, nearest of kin to another of his contributors, Leslie Stephen, the 
literary critic and friend of the eighteenth century. 

Those who would carry their survey of the progress of thought in 
England a little further and a little deeper than these Jecollections 
go, will do well to turn from the Fortnightly pages of the latter part 
of 1877 to another scene which was being enacted in Balliol chapel at the 
same time. That half-year of the Review was distinguished, Lord Morley 
tells us, for the persistence and strength of its attacks either on theology 
as a whole or on some generally accepted article of theological belief. It 
was precisely at that moment that T. H. Green was preaching the second 
of his famous sermons on religion, the one entitled “ Faith,” which contains 
the essence of his teaching, the thoughts which he threw out for the 
reconciliation of the contending parties. “You know,” he told his 
undergraduate audience, men who were to take the lead ten years later 
in public life and thought, “that the air is full of the conflict between 
‘science and religion. Both sides are but exhibiting different aspects of 
the same human spirit. ‘The scientific impulse on the one side, and the 
faith that worketh by love on the other, are both essential. A religion 
which would assert divine causation for natural phenomena is not exactly 
false, but really unmeaning. On the other hand, science itself is a witness 
to the reality of the spiritual, as it implies a rational self-consciousness 
always stretching out to learn more and to attain a higher degree of 
spiritual being. It is this principle within him by which man projects 
himself into a better future; and his best is God.” This was the 
argument in brief, and its great importance consists in the fact that it 
provided parallel lines on which a new religious construction might run 
side by side with the old beliefs, both tending to the same goal of human 
betterment. The Positivist might go on one line and the Christian on 
another. Both implied faith, effort, and self-sacrifice. It was the turning- 
point in English religious thought in the second half of the century. 

Lord Morley does not travel on either of these routes, though he tells 
us again and again how near he was to the former ; and to this fact partly 
it is due that a cloud of sadness hangs over the life-record, deepening into 
gloom towards the close. ‘The war is to him wholly tragic, not to be spoken 
of,—the failure of statesmanship, the issue of a diplomacy which has duped 
governments and turned “the whole world over with blood and tears to 
a strange Witches’ Sabbath.” Hence the outlook is entirely retrospective 
and almost entirely personal, and there is no hint or hope that even the 
unthinkable horrors of the moment may be the birth-pangs of a better 
order. Another great Victorian, who foresaw Armageddon seventy-five 
years ago, had a robuster faith. Tennyson in the familiar lines of 
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“ Locksley Hall,” which the war has deservedly revived, foresaw the world 
« plunging thro’ the thunder-storm,” heard the very aeroplanes “ grappling 
in the central blue” and raining their ghastly dew upon the earth. But 
beyond it all was the federation of the world, the “common sense of most 
holding a fretful realm in awe,” and the ringing watchword of “ Forward.” 

In these Recollections, however, we are only bidden to think that 
“cheerful past” need not be abolished from our tablets; and let us be 
grateful to one who has done so much to enrich them. The enrichment 
which these volumes afford is of a manifold kind. There is foremost the 
example of a man who through all the vicissitudes of a long, strenuous, 
and most varied life clung faithfully to his intellectual interests and found 
in them a source of unfailing comfort and refreshment. When over fifty 
he began to learn Lucretius by heart, fifty lines at a time. “This took 
me just about half an hour, I can mend this before long. Feel as if the 

rocess of mental renovation would now soon begin. A glorious morning.” 

So all through there is a harvest not only of intellectual interest and 
mental effort, but of sound literary and historical judgment. The special 
quality of the latter is due not so much to a strongly individual stand- 
point, as to the early environment which formed the writer’s mind, that 
circle of “rationalists without chill.” This collective stamp, corrected by 
the critic’s own fine sensibility and love of measure, gives the judgments 
their tone and their permanent value. His suggested emendation of the 
great revolutionary motto of “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” into 
“ Freedom, Justice, and Pity” is a good example of the temper both in its 
strength and in its weakness. 

There is no substantial change of mental attitude all through the 
record. The agnostic remains agnostic still, with an added mellowness 
and kindliness of temper. No one is mentioned except for praise, and the 
heartiness and intimacy of the two leading friendships are one of the most 
pleasing features in the book. On the literary side George Meredith and 
on the political Chamberlain take these places, and the pictures given add 
both to our knowledge and our esteem in each case. Gladstone stood too 
far apart in many ways to be a comrade. Chamberlain was an ideal friend 
on the political side, each supplying what the other needed; and the 
tragedy of the book, extending of course far beyond the two friends 
themselves, was that fate drove them asunder. 

The portrait of Meredith in the fourth chapter is the most attractive 
and exhilarating thing Lord Morley gives us. He was ten years Morley’s 
senior, and took him by the hand when he came to London to try his 
fortunes in 1864. Meredith had just established his fame both as a 
novelist and a poet by Richard Feverel and Modern Love, He must 
have been the most inspiring of companions to a young beginner in 
literature: as full of talk as Carlyle and tenfold more genial, a vigorous, 
healthy man, loving nature more than books, but eager to admire all the 
best that had been said as well as done in the world. Morley was to him 
young Roland “ fighting for poor humankind.” He encouraged and set 
him on his way, and remained his friend to the end of his life. The last 
meeting recorded was in the winter of 1905, when Meredith was an invalid 
at Box Hill, but talked as admirably as ever. Lord Morley obtained 
special permission that the riband of the Order of Merit should be brought 

own to him from London. Four years after he acted as one of the three 
trustees in his will. 
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While this is the best full-length portrait in the book, almost every 
other page is brightened by some well-known figure from the world of 
thought and public life, painted in gracious and telling colours. Mill, 
Huxley, Spencer, Froude, Arnold, Acton, Browning, George Eliot, Victor 
Hugo, Mazzini, Renan, Taine, Walt Whitman : these are but a few of the 
men of note as writers who find a place. With most of them Lord Morley 
had frequent and familiar intercourse, and of all there is a just and kindly 
judgment. Often a racy saying illumines the picture, as when Froude is 
described as “fond of Truth in his own way, but too ready to snatch her 
by the hair of the head.” 

This ready sympathy and breadth of appreciation accord well with the 
guiding principles which the author tells us have directed his life ; they 
are no doubt largely due to the steady patience with which he has 
endeavoured all through to fit his practice to his principles. ‘These 
principles he traces in an early chapter to the teaching of the Positivist 
school, with which he was then closely associated. Fifty years ago he 
was introduced by English friends to the leader of Positivism in France, 
a man who seemed to those who met him to recall the force of the best 
oral teachers whom we know by repute, who had something of the vigour 
of Johnson, the stimulus of Socrates, the lively interest of Diderot. From 
Pierre Laffitte, Lord Morley tells us, he gained the key and direction of 
his French studies—and he gained also a greater thing, the conception of 
history as an ordered progress, and not merely a “ succession of epidemic 
fevers.” Into this vast order he strove to place in due relations the various 
truths and often conflicting events which met him in his studies. It was 
Comte and his followers who taught him the generous recognition which 
he always cultivated of all who, with whatever imperfections of doctrine or 
even of conduct, contributed materially to the work of human improvement ; 
and this became his “ golden rule of historic and literary admeasurement.” 

This golden rule has had two signal and beautiful expressions in his life. 
The first was the only answer that he ever gave as a parliamentary candi- 
date to a question as to his religious opinions. “ Religion,” he then said— 
it was to the workers on the T'yne—“has many dialects, many diverse 
complexions, but it has one true voice, the voice of human pity, of mercy, 
of patient justice, and to that voice your candidate, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, has always done all he could to listen.” 

The second and more complete expression is the book before us. In 
gratitude and respect we may well take down again from the shelf the little 
book on Compromise published in 1874, the one of his books which has 
been translated into German. The England around us is indeed far 
removed from what he then described. It is no longer sunk in the 
comfortable apathy which he deplored. It is strained tight on the bow 
and thrills at the discharge of the greatest bolt that ever sped on the 
national cause, now happily at one with the cause of all mankind. But 
the lessons which he then taught us, of clear thinking and honest speaking, 
of keeping one’s own ends pure and striving unceasingly for them while 
treating with tolerance and courtesy those who advance towards the same 
goal from other camps,—these things are as true and necessary now as 
when he first uttered them. And better than many prophets, his practice 
has always enforced his precepts, F. S. Marvin. 
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Evolution in Christian Doctrine. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1918.—Pp. ix +421. 


Reavers who a few years ago felt their theological convictions disturbed 
in the volumes of Harnack, Loisy, and Tyrrell will, on taking up this 
book, repeat in a measure the experience. It suggests those writings, for, 
being like them confessedly modernist, it covers much the same ground. 
Its title at once reminds us of Newman’s Development of Christian Doctrine, 
but the two books are different in several ways—in motive, subject-matter, 
and especially in the conception of development. ‘The idea of evolution 
was in its “swaddling-clothes” when in 1845, fourteen years before the 
appearance of Darwin’s epoch-making book, The Origin of Species, Newman 
wrote his celebrated work. The chief problem Newman proposed to 
himself, as is well known, was to explain and justify the accretions, or the 
addenda, as the word is, which in the course of centuries were grafted on 
the stock of primitive belief. Dogmas and practices incorporated in late 
history into the body of early belief seemed to violate the canonical semper 
eadem. How then could the faith first delivered and the subsequent 
additions be reconciled? The supposed solution is found in the principle 
of development, which in Newman is no other than a process of explication, 
a dialectical unfolding of truths implied in the original “ Idea,” a process, 
to use Tyrrell’s phrase, of “ unpacking a portmanteau.” Development in 
this sense was familiar to the Scholastic dialecticians, and is reflected in 
De Maistre’s Du Pape and Mohler’s Symbolik. In short, it is a logical 
development. But development or evolution in the correct, Darwinian 
sense is biological, and “ progresses by an inner force in the direction of 
complexity, adaptation to surroundings, and higher functions.” This 
scientific conception is the one adopted by the present author. 

Professor Gardner writes from within the Anglican Church, and as a 
member of the “ Churchmen’s Union,” an organisation which stands for 
the newer Anglican Liberalism, though of course he does not commit his 
brethren to all he says in the book. He claims to be a link between the 
old Broad Church party of Maurice and Kingsley and the Modernism of _ 
Tyrrell and Loisy. An amalgam of some things in both would likely 
yield what may be called the new Anglican Liberalism, which has its 
foundation in philosophy and psychology, and “is based upon evolution 
in science and critical method in history.” 

This new school makes a demand, to which the present work is pre- 
sumably in part an answer, “that the great truths of the Christian religion 
shall be considered afresh in the light of growing knowledge, and re-stated 
in a way suitable to the intellectual conditions of the age” (Preface). As 
a name for the school he identifies himself with, he chooses modernist, 
discarding the time-worn “ broad” and “liberal.” Anglicans some years 
ago fought shy of the name modernism, because of its questionable 
associations in other quarters, the Romish Church, to wit, and because it 
savoured of heresy. Indeed, when the modernism of Loisy and Tyrrell 
lay crushed under the sledge-hammer of the Encyclical Pascendi, it was 
thought the name and what it stood for were done for irretrievably ; but 
it did not give up the ghost, and one fails to see how it ever can, inasmuch 
as there is no stopping the progress of human thinking. Mrs Partington 
will in vain try to stop the Atlantic tide with her mop. The adoption of 
the once forbidden term in this book proves, then, that we are moving on. 
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As modernist, therefore, this book deals in a clear, vigorous, and 
scholarly way with many of the problems usually found in works of that 
class. ‘The author's object is “to sketch the nature of the permanent and 
the evolutional in the historic course of Christian belief . . . in the hope 
of justifying what may be called modernist views, showing that the line 
of progress may be carried further without giving up the main principles 
of Christianity or being unfaithful to the Christian spirit” (p. 1). That 
is, in brief, he attempts the reconciliation and the synthesis of the abiding 
and the variable, the eternal and the progressive, in Christian faith. 
Whether a quite satisfactory synthesis is at all possible is difficult to say— 
perhaps a modus vivendi is all we can hope for; the present age, anyhow, 
is insistently asking for some sort of reconciliation of the antithesis. 

That the mentality of the Nicene age is not ours, and that we can no 
longer express in a genuine sense our religious needs and aspirations in 
terms then made classic, is now a commonplace. If there is to be no 
investigation and progress in religious matters as we see is the case in 
scientific, there is no better hope for Christian theology than to “ be left 
high and dry, a wreck on the shore of the intellectual ocean” (p. 20). 
This or something like it has been said before, and, observing the warning, 
orthodox thinkers not a few have done somewhat in the way of investiga- 
tion and progress, but have stopped short on the way, restrained probably 
by what Professor Gardner calls “agnostic conservatism.” Modernists, on 
the other hand, loyal to science and history, and trying at the same time 
to be loyal to the abiding in Christianity, not to mention the Church, 
have carried their inquiries and criticisms to such limits that what is left 
after the process is not only much less than, but also very different from, 
the Christianity traditionally professed, and believed in. The following 
words suggest how a thoroughgoing modernist may get to work on a 
reconstruction up to date: “'The best way for the reaffirmation of the 
beliefs and principles which lie at the roots of Christian faith is not to 
abandon the love of veracity, but to transfer our loyalty in part from 
scientific to symbolic or ethical truth, to transplant the fundamental 
assumptions of Christianity from the field of history to the higher realm 
ofideas. . . . Thisis the essence of the modernist movement ” (pp. 144, 145). 
By the use of this convenient prescription, quite a number of things are 
possible—indeed, one might say, anything. 

Of the few doctrines which the author reviews, naturally the most impor- 
tant is “'The Evolutional Doctrine of Christ” in the fourth chapter. ‘This 
has always been the crux of evolutionist theologians. Not many years since, 
some of these theologians, despite the contradiction, while treating theology 
on the lines of evolution, left out of their system the doctrine of Christ. 
Professor Gardner as a consistent modernist includes it. He is careful to 
disavow Unitarianism, a charge frequently levelled at Liberal Churchmen. 
A feature about the Christology here is that the miraculous element is 
almost nil; not that the author denies miracles in toto, but he maintains that 
they have no satisfactory evidence to support them. Hence the virginal birth 
anh the physical resurrection of Jesus are set aside for lack of trustworthy 
evidence. Indeed, their acceptance would be a “confession of bankruptcy” 
(p. 43). But Jesus does not end his career in the tomb. In some way 
“the Spirit of Christ perpetuates him in the souls of men,” as is taught 
by St Paul and the Fourth Gospel (post-Pauline). ‘The Church is an 
expansion of the personality of Jesus, and an extension of his Incarna- 
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tion” (p. 107). Each individual Christian takes part in the Incarnation. 
The author sees in Jesus a “collective personality”—a truth not new to 
psychology, and which seems like the Christian counterpart of the philo- 
sophic “ personal idealism.” Looking at this picture of Christ, an orthodox 
believer, a member of the “cataclysmic” order, might well utter the words 
of the Magdalene: “They have taken away the Lord.” 

In a brief review one can hardly do justice to the book, any more than 
the limited compass of the book itself, for which the author apologises, 
could do justice to the subject. The work is one which every fair-minded 
person will and ought to read, whatever he may think of its conclusions. 
It isa thought-provoking book, and reveals the sincere and painstaking 
efforts of a seeker after the truth. James Evans. 


BirMINGHAM. 





The Rise of the Christian Religion. By C. F. Nolloth, M.A., D.Litt. 
London: Macmillan, 1917. 


Tue field of New Testament criticism has been in recent years the happy 
hunting-ground of eccentric persons. Learned professors have easily out- 
distanced the most ardent and least instructed of the Pietists in mutilating 
texts and running ideas to death. Scholars have become advocates, 
without the justification and often without the wit-of the barrister, and 
a long-suffering public has been puzzled, deceived, or bored. Happily 
there are signs of a return to better ways, and the interesting volume 
before us ought to facilitate that desirable process. For Dr Nolloth, by 
his exact scholarship, wide knowledge, and well-balanced judgment, is in 
the line of the best tradition of English scholarship. It is a pleasure to 
meet with a book of this sort, which attempts neither to dazzle nor shock 
nor puzzle, and which certainly ought not to disappoint or weary anyone 
who wishes to know more of the origin and meaning of the greatest event 
in history. 

With a due sense of the magnitude of his task the author has wisely 
surrendered the impossible ideal of completeness in favour of a plain recital 
of salient facts and features. He has not, however, unnecessarily restricted 
his outlook, nor arbitrarily limited the data. His subject connects itself 
with every department of thought, and here the mere specialist is hopelessly 
incompetent. ~ 

It is not unlikely that the author will appear to many too conservative. 
His treatment, for example, of the Christian sources is not very revolu- 
tionary. ‘The Gospel of Mark is placed about a.p. 50, Matthew's Gospel a 
little later, and Luke's before a.v. 60, while contemporary Aramaic docu- 
ments in the form of shorthand notes are thought to have been incorporated 
into the works of both Matthew and Mark. ‘The Fourth Gospel is held 
to have been written by the Apostle John, and its general historicity is 
ably vindicated. The Acts of the Apostles must be placed no later than 
a.D. 62, and was composed by Luke. 2 Thessalonians, Ephesians, and the 
Pastoral Epistles are held to be substantially Pauline, and the authenticity of 
1 Thessalonians, Colossians, Philemon, and Philippians, as well as 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans, is we ni certain. The authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews is left where Origen left it: “ who wrote the 
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Epistle, in truth, God knows.” James and Jude are assigned to brethren 
of the Lord. 1 Peter is authentic. And the Apocalypse may be by the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. 

The wise conservatism of Dr Nolloth manifests itself also in his desire 
to appreciate to the full the wisdom of the ancients. In dealing with 
the Preparation for Christianity, if the writer errs at all it is in making 
pre-Christian thought too Christian. Although some of the contrasts 
between Christianity and Stoicism are well brought out, so keen is Dr 
Nolloth’s appreciation of the good points of the latter, that the reader may 
be tempted to forget that the two systems are diametrically opposed ; that 
the stern, despairing, self-centred moralism of the Stoic is the antipodes of 
the joyous, hopeful, loving self-abandonment of the Christian. Christianity 
had become largely stoicised when representative Christians from the third 
century onwards could speak even of Seneca as “ seepe noster.” 

And as regards the sense of dependence on the Divine which characterised 
Roman religion, is it not necessary also to remember the restricted area of 
that dependence? In confining it to the external goods of life, Horace and 
Cicero and other typical Romans emphasised the chasm which separated 
Roman religion from an ethical faith such as Christianity. 

And what is the precise meaning of the word “ Preparation” now so 
commonly used in this connection? Is “ Preparation” exclusively or even 
chiefly anticipation? Were men longing to welcome the world’s Redeemer 
in proportion to the number of moral precepts or philosophical truths 
which they had made their own? Jewish law and Greek philosophy were 
no doubt occasionally schoolmasters to bring men to Christ; but the 
Pharisees and Athenians were not noted for the number of converts they 
contributed to the rising Church, 

The least convincing chapter is the one on the sacraments, and—to 
mention,one point in particular—the Pauline view of baptism. In face of 
1 Corinthians i. 14-17, it is extremely difficult to believe that the Apostle 
Paul regarded the rite of baptism as of first importance. Such a view, 
indeed, would be in conflict with the general tenor of the Apostle’s thinking, 
with the meagreness and illustrative character of his references to the rite, and 
with his own express statements. And the force of his solemn asseveration 
in the Corinthian passage cannot be explained away. When he thanked 
God he had baptised only a few Corinthian Christians, it may have been, 
as Dr Nolloth says, because on that account the grounds of suspicion that 
he had baptised in his own name were reduced. But can we imagine him 
saying the same thing with regard to the preaching of the Gospel? ‘Though 
his conduct might give rise to misunderstanding and his message prove the 
savour of death, he would not desist. In season and out of season he 
preached, and no possible occasions of stumbling deterred him. He was 
willing to abstain from baptising, just as he was willing to become a 
vegetarian, for the sake of his converts; but he would not abstain from 
preaching, though the heavens might fall. We have also his own express 
declaration that baptism was not included in his commission. It would be 
strange if he, the greatest of the founders, organisers, and guardians of 
the churches, should have received no commission from Christ to administer 
a sacrament which was “vital for the existence and continuance” of the 

religious life, and equally strange if so momentous an act required no 
commission. A man could not preach unless he was “sent,” but apparently 
anyone could baptise. Paul himself, uncommissioned as he was, sometimes 
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administered the rite, and he shows no anxiety in writing to any of the 


were written that “the man of God might be thoroughly furnished unto 
every good work,” contain no instructions on this subject, and the solitary 
reference in Titus is, like the rest elsewhere, merely illustrative. Paul’s 
object seems to have been to lead men’s thoughts away from the outward 
act to the true baptism of Christ, which, like the “circumcision of Christ,” 
was “made without hands.” If there is “transmuted” eschatology in the 
New Testament—and I think with Dr Nolloth that there is—I am certain 
there is *‘ transmuted ” baptism. 

The treatment of baptism recalls an earlier chapter in the book, where 
the relation between the Divine and human is carefully considered. Here 
it is maintained that the fact of the Incarnation shows that “the human 
order is not alien to the Divine,” but that “the nature of man is akin to 
that of God.” Even in man’s fallen state “some glimpses of the Divine 
are to be seen.” Have we not here a sufficient foundation for an ethical 
rather than quasi-physical or metaphysical treatment of the new birth? 
One would have thought that, if man is by nature akin to God, what is 
needed is not a constitutional change, but a moral renovation. ‘The new 
creation is a radical transformation of character and disposition, not the 
impartation of a mysterious “nature,” which is to serve as the foundation 
upon which the moral creation may be erected. But Dr Nolloth is not of 
this opinion. Though the soul of man is, as Tertullian said, “ naturally ” 
Christian, it must be changed. There must be a correspondence, says Dr 
Nolloth, of “nature” with the life of the Kingdom of God. “The chief 
emphasis (of the teaching concerning the new birth in the third chapter of 
John) is laid upon the necessity of an entire change, not of character or 
disposition, but of nature.” So the non-moral sacramentarianism of an 
inconsistent Carthaginian theology is discovered in the Fourth Gospel. 

The chapter on Miracles and History is one of the best in the book. 
A non-miraculous explanation of the rise of Christianity is impossible, 
because it would be unnatural, if Nature is understood as the sum-total of 
things. Miracles are only improbable—though I think Dr Nolloth does 
not express it quite in this way—if we take a sectional view of the universe. 
Even the fractional cross-sections of the scientist are from his own point 
of view inexplicable, or at least not yet explained. He walks by faith, not 
by sight. A genuine theist ought not to stumble at the miraculous. For 
him the fixity and regularity of Nature’s laws is not a limitation of Divine 
omnipotence, but a concession to human needs. It would be very incon- 
venient if men, who have to acquire their knowledge by laborious methods 
of experiment, could not reckon on the repetition of observed sequences ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that higher orders of intelligence are thus 
restricted, still less that God Himself can only learn by experience and act 
by precedent. But to return to our author, “we must allow God the 
freedom to act in His own world in a manner which is not that of His 
ordinary working, and which may, on occasion, be something wholly 
unique, as in the Incarnation itself.” 

This conviction that the Incarnation was a unique event determines 
the character and form of the book. It accounts for the large place given 
to doctrinal discussion in a professedly historical work. All merely 
historical, in the sense of “scientific,” treatment is impossible if the origin 
and power of Christianity are to be found elsewhere than in the ordinary 
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sphere of human activity. But “scientific” in a larger sense such 
treatment may be, and historical such method of treatment must be, if 
Christianity is an irruption of the Divine into the human sphere in an 
unexampled way. In starting from this presupposition and working out 
his theme Dr Nolloth raises a great variety of interesting questions, which 
must be left unnoticed here. Moderation is perhaps the word which 
best characterises the attitude he assumes towards controversial issues. 
Some problems no doubt remain unsolved, but they have not been raised 
in vain if the reader is encouraged to attack them in the same spirit as the 
author of this carefully written book. H. H. Scunzarp. 


Lonpon, 






























A Short History of England. By G. K. Chesterton. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1917. 


Mr Cuersrerton leaves us with rather a sombre impression of the course 
of English history. We move up to the Middle Ages, and down from 
them, until now at last we are in danger of falling into the slough of 
the servile state. And, if this is to be the end of it all, Mr Chesterton, 
to judge by his concluding words, seems ready like Job to curse his 
God and die. The Roman Empire, the Roman Church, the Crusades, 
the Monasteries, and the Guilds: all these are marks of the upward path. 
These and the spirit that informed them he associates with the free and 
happy life of the people, so far as it achieved freedom and happiness. 
Merry England is medieval England. Then, with the destruction of 
the monasteries and the breaking up of the guilds, the bad times are 
with us. What is greatest in the Elizabethan age is but the swan-song 
of medivalism. For the rest, the people are robbed of their common 
lands and common liberties. They are exploited by their masters and 
employers. The party-system masquerades as popular government. 
Humanism is never really human, never a real part of the life of the 
people. And then, in the end, the Barbarian, who has been lurking on 
the fringes of civilisation, gives us our: system of so-called popular educa- 
tion, our social legislation and the Insurance Act; and, by stepping over 
the borders of Belgium, gives us that final challenge, on our reply to 
which, in arms and in spirit, it depends whether we are to win the way 
to our salvation. 

Such are the impressions we get from Mr Chesterton’s history; and 
it is indeed less a history than a series of impressions of certain causes 
and movements in history; and they are impressions strongly coloured 
by his prepossessions, his dislikes and enthusiasms. He is very severe 
on so-called popular histories, which, he claims, are nearly without 
exception written against the people. He is particularly severe on 
John Richard Green. But if we want to read the story of the English 
people there is no doubt at all to which historian we must go. We get 
a fuller impression of the life of the people from a few pages of Green 
than from the whole of Mr Chesterton, Green emphasises what Mr 
Chesterton would deny, the importance of our ‘Teutonic kinship, and, 
in later days, of Puritan England. ‘This is the chief part of his offence ; 
but we are afraid that on both points history is with the older historian. 












Mr Chesterton makes much of the period of the Roman occupation of 
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Britain, but his mind seems to turn from the consideration for how little 
this counted in the subsequent history of England, how these times 
passed away like a tale that is told. We tread, it is true, on the frag- 
ments of Roman pavements, which is an inspiring reflection for Mr 
Chesterton. But we have also trodden on the Pitdown skull, a reflection 
that would not appeal to him at all. Of the scanty fragments of Roman 
writers bearing on our history, it is not what we can get from Cesar’s 
account of Britain, but what we can get from Tacitus’s Germania, that 
isof prime interest and importance. And this, again, is a reflection which, 
we fancy, would not appeal to Mr Chesterton. Rome and the spirit of 
Rome are so powerful with him, and he writes on the theme himself with 
such power and sympathy, that he deserves the title of Defender of the 
Faith, if ever champion did. But it must be claimed that Teutonic 
kinship counts for more than he will allow. Let us console ourselves, 
and endeavour to console him, with the thought that there was the 
Germany of the folk-tales, of the great philosophers, scholars, and 
composers, before we came again to the Germany of the Hun. 

Mr Chesterton strikes out something of a new path in the importance 
he attaches to popular legends and stories. ‘ Arthur is more real than 
Alfred,” and we must go back to Becket from the Canterbury Tales. He 
has a congenial task here, and writes on the theme like the poet he is; 
and if Arthur is not more real to us than Alfred, that is partly the fault 
of the Ballad of the White Horse. But, after all, we may doubt whether 
he has made good his point that historians have neglected legends, or 
whether we shall have to change our conception of events in virtue of 
Mr Chesterton’s pleas. Legends must be dissected to provide history. 
Legends live for Mr Chesterton, and he dislikes vivisection. It is difficult 
to keep the just path between scepticism and credulity. Mr Chesterton’s 
sympathies lead him to be credulous, and we may appreciate the poet but 
doubt the historian. He writes :— 

“Scientific research for the last few years has worked steadily in the 
direction of confirming and not dissipating the legends of the populace, 
To take only the obvious instance, modern excavators with modern spades 
have found a solid stone labyrinth in Crete, like that associated with the 
minotaur, which was conceived as being as cloudy a fable as the chimera. 
To most people this would have seemed quite as frantic as finding the roots 
of Jack’s beanstalk or the skeletons in Bluebeard’s cupboards, yet it is 
simply the fact.” 

Precisely ; and that is just the trouble with Mr Chesterton, that he 
seems ready to swallow whole minotaurs. And it is a trouble we feel all 
the way through, that he is so sure of his verdicts that he persuades himself 
all too easily that the facts justify them. He is somewhat self-willed in 
his acceptance and rejection of evidence. History hardly allows the licence 
he gives himself: as, for instance, in his presentation of the issue between 
Henry II. and Becket. ‘Time, as Aristotle observed in another connection, 
is the best discoverer of these things; and time and the labours of 
historians have put things in proportions that cannot be so easily disturbed. 
Mr Chesterton deplores the sacking of the monasteries and the guilds. We 
may all join with him in his condemnation as we would in condemning 
the many other acts of violence in our history. But when he says that the 
outrage takes all its common meaning from the assertion that the guilds 
were probably not at their best, we are inclined to demur. ‘Simply to 
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say,” he tells us, “ that the guilds declined, is about as true as saying that 
Cesar quietly declined from purely natural causes at the foot of the statue 
of Pompey.” Agreed; but we are dealing with two different questions: 
the sacking of the guilds and the murder of Cesar on the one hand, and 
the decline of the guilds and the arrest of Cesarism on the other. It is 
with regard to the second, and questions of this type, that we most want 
to go to history for an answer. Mr Chesterton condemns the onslaught 
on institutions that were fostered by the medieval Church. He is, as 
befits the champion of such a cause, quite pontifical in his condemnation. 
But we may feel at times that he is pronouncing sentence for murder when 
he should be holding an inquest for suicide. There is a good deal of both, 
no doubt, in much that has passed away in history. But perhaps George 
Meredith’s “ We are betrayed by what is false within,” echoing Plato’s 
prognostications of the fall of his ideal state, covers the case best. This is 
what we feel most when history is most allowed to speak for itself, as it 
is in the greatest and most detached of all historians, who, almost, we may 
think, without realising it, made his account of the disaster of the Syracusan 
expedition turn his history into tragedy and convey the moral which the 
author would never proclaim for himself. 

Mr Chesterton speaks of his history, “ finished hastily enough amid the 
necessities of an enormous national crisis.” We also feel that it is written 
under the influence of the passions, albeit righteous passions, engendered 
by the war. Which of us can escape them? Which of us indeed should? 
But we may be pretty sure that history will rewrite much of the history 
that is written in these times. Mr Chesterton says at the end :— 

“If they [the English people], continue to move only with the dead 
momentum of the social discipline which we learnt from Germany, there 
is nothing before us but what Mr Belloc, the discoverer of this great 
sociological drift, has called the Servile State.” 

This is altogether too much for us, too much of an arguwmentum ad 
tempus. We would go a very long way with Mr Chesterton in his 
strictures on the oppressions and exploitations of these later days. But 
there are other things too to be taken into account; and there must be 
much, both good and bad, the trend of which is hidden from us. How can 
we claim that we have got the hang of it all? The historian must speak 
with a doubtful voice. We would welcome the aid of all who can minister 
to a state diseased; but we would deny the power of any physician, 
Mr Belloc or another, to pronounce so comprehensive a diagnosis. 

But, while we may differ from Mr Chesterton in so much, it is pleasant 
to admit that his book is most excellent reading. It is a great thing that 
a man of such high inspiration and such high ideals should go afresh to 
history and make it fresh again for us. However much we may seek to 
quarrel with him as a historian, in the region which Matthew Arnold calls 
that of “ moral ideas ” we have no quarrel with him at all. In a number of 
things Mr Chesterton can tell us—no one better—what is wrong and what 
is right with the world. He may not convince us of the case of which he 
is himself so desperately sure. We may not regard the landscape as he 
does ; but we are grateful for those flashes of his that have lighted it up 
for us. And much there is for which we may be grateful without taking 
exception at all. We might note particularly his eloquent words on 
Nelson, his just reflections on the revolt of the American colonies, and his 
account of Cobbett and his cause. He tells us of the English rioters :— 
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“They also put the oppressive agent of some landlord in a cart and 
escorted him round the country merely to exhibit his horrible personality 
to heaven and earth. Afterwards they let him go, which marks perhaps, 
for good or evil, a certain national modification of the movement. There 
is something very typical of an English revolution in having the tumbril 
without the guillotine.” 

This last sentence is one of the best things Mr Chesterton has written. 
It is almost a short history of England. Lawrence So.omon. 


University Co.tiece, Lonpon. 





Church ‘mit State in England to the Death of Queen Anne. By Henry 
Melvill Gwatkin, D.D., late Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Cambridge.—London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. 


Tuis is certainly a remarkable book, yet some will rise from it with a still 
stronger conviction that the man himself was greater than any of his books. 
Few scholars of this or the last generation have equalled Professor Gwatkin 
in whole-hearted and disinterested love of learning. His whole life was a 
sermon on that text from Jerome, beloved of John of Salisbury: “ Ama 
scientiam scripturarum et carnis vitia non amabis.” 

The present book deals briefly, often epigrammatically, with political 
as well as ecclesiastical history; and, in some periods, the emphasis falls 
rather on the former factor. This alone would suffice to differentiate it 
from other Church histories; and it also differs from nearly all in the 
boldness of its generalisations. Professor Gwatkin’s vast range of reading, 
and his exceptional memory, sustained him in such flights as few others 
could attempt, and fewer still could risk with success. No doubt his wider 
generalisations will not carry universal consent; that would have been 


‘impossible in the nature of things, especially in the present state of medieval 


Church studies. ‘The book will find less approval from Roman Catholics 
or Anglo-Catholics than from readers who adopt the term “ Protestant” as 
frankly as Professor Gwatkin does. Yet we doubt whether any careful 
reader, however different his ordinary standpoint may be, can fail to react 
to the stimulus of this book. Again and again we have been reminded, in 
reading it, of a writer whom the author would have been the last to imitate 
consciously—of Jules Michelet. In both cases the prepossessions, where 
they exist, are frankly admitted and frankly shown. Both show the same 
fundamental love of truth, and the same anxiety to find some good even 
in the men and the movements which they condemn most emphatically. 
Neither, at his boldest, lends himself to the suspicion of wilful paradox ; 
in both cases we have a mind richly stored, indefatigable in meditation, 
individual in outlook, and speaking out with the instinctive frankness’of a 
born teacher. In spite of Michelet’s grim determination that the English 
dogs should not get the best of it, he is perhaps better appreciated here 
than in any land outside his own. Those who most definitely repudiate 
some of his final verdicts are among those who find him most stimulating 
and suggestive ; and we shall not be surprised if Professor Gwatkin’s book 
commands more serious attention among thoughtful Roman Catholics than 
works of writers who would shrink from the term “ Protestant.” 

Here and there the author’s epigrammatic brevity obscures his 
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meaning ; these chapters, after all, were originally lectures, and the printed 
word sometimes leaves doubt where the living word would have left none. 
There are, again, a number of small misprints of the kind which is almost 
inevitable when an author is not spared to see his own work through the 
press. One exploded theory, that of the origin of parishes, is pointed out 
by the editor in his preface ; it would have been more useful to the public 
if he had clearly expressed his correction in a footnote, since the Report of 
the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State, to which he vaguely 
refers us for the “almost official recognition” of the newer theory, is not a 
document which historical scholars are likely ever to recognise as authori- 
tative, and the Committee itself warns us against any such misconception 
(p. 5, note), even if the Report had dealt with the subject more clearly than 
it has done. After all, Ulrich Stutz has summarised the latest theory 
briefly enough on p. 15 of the Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeige for 1904— 
that parishes were founded not by bishops gua bishops, but by private 
proprietors of many ranks and kinds, who built churches on their own 
estates and controlled the tithes and the patronage more or less completely ; 
in other words, that the parish church is not an episcopal creation, but an 
institution evolved from the ancient Germanic custom of private temples. 
It would have been far more jn accordance with Professor Gwatkin’s own 
method to put this clearly in a footnote to p. 17 of his book, than to refer 
us vaguely to the “almost official” authority of a compilation which, from 
the strict point of view of historical scholarship, owes most of its extrinsic 
value to the fact that the Master of Balliol had a hand in it. For, it must 
be repeated, the conspicuous merit of Professor Gwatkin’s book, side by 
side with its learning, is its originality—the originality of a man who 
always read and thought for himself, with the most conscientious sincerity, 
under the eye of “ the God of all History,” to borrow that phrase of his own 
which ought to live as long as our language lasts. To deal with it in detail 
would be to reopen some historical discussion every half-dozen pages. We 
might ask, for instance, why Professor Gwatkin judges the morality of 
Henry I. so severely when William of Malmesbury pleads for him so frankly 
and, to the average reader, so convincingly. But Professor Gwatkin had a 
clear conception of Henry in his own mind; this he expresses with epigram- 
matic terseness, and the reader sees before him a character lifelike in 
any case, if not photographically correct. Most disputable, perhaps, but 
certainly most original and vivid, are the chapters dealing with Henry VIII. 
to Elizabeth: the whole story has the unity and the stately march of a 
Greek tragedy. It is long since we have had ahy book on the subject so 
stimulating: it will probably be long before we have another. 


G. G. Covurton. 


GreaT SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE. 





W. E. Ford: a Biography. By J. D. Beresford and Kenneth Richmond. 
8vo, pp. 310.—London : Collins. 


Some of the later novelists, notably Meredith and Conrad, have elaborated 
the method of giving different facets of some of their main personages 
from the varying points of view of the characters themselves. Mr J. D. 
Beresford and Mr Kenneth Richmond have adopted this artifice to pro- 
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duce a more or less stereoscopic view of W. E. Ford, the biography of a 

hilosophic schoolmaster; Mr Beresford giving us a series of snapshots, 
while Mr Richmond’s sketch is rather of the nature of a continuous cinema. 
The result on the whole is a success, though whether W. E, Ford actually 
lived is clouded with a doubt, and some of his ideas are somewhat elusive, 
An unkind critic might, perhaps, put it down to the Bergsonian doctrines 
to which the authors attempt, with considerable success, to hitch their 
educational theories. 

Mr Beresford strikes the keynote of the book at its opening. Civilisa- 
tion is passing from a negative to a positive attitude towards God, and 
from a morality that depends on repression to one that depends on the 
liberation of impulse. This impulse is identified with the primitive urge 
towards life and development, which takes the form of a will to expression, 
not a will to power. 

Coming to education, Mr Beresford summarises Ford’s doctrine, of 
the road to knowledge consisting not so much in the memorising of facts 
as in the understanding and redating of facts, in the presentation of educa- 
tion as a synthesising and unifying agency. At the same time he hints that 
the probable weak spot in the system was its refusal to prepare pupils for 
practical life. According to Mr Beresford, the War of 1914 marks the final 
failure of the Christian principle of suppression. (Surely it were fairer to 
early Christianity to add the epithet mediaeval!) He adds the interesting 
corollary: “It is useless for us to love our enemies, if we must first learn 
to hate ourselves ”—a provocative remark, but apparently in keeping with 


the doctrine of self-expression. It is further illustrated by one of Ford’s 


remarks to Mr Beresford: “ You must be God, I can’t”; and also by 
another of his sayings: “If it is ourselves that come through, and not the 
Universal behind us.” Perhaps a truer conception is the paradox, which 
indeed is in keeping with Mr Beresford’s doctrine but attempts to go 
further, that we should love ourselves for the divine that is in us, and 
hate ourselves for the human. The two writers seem to fail to distinguish 
sufficiently the vital from the spiritual plane. This may possibly account 
for the curious remark that Ford was an a priorist in living who knew 
less about himself than he did about many of his friends. He refused to 
let his thoughts about himself “crystallise.” He was a “selfless” rather 
than an “unselfish” character. Have we here an attempt to incarnate 
the flux and indeterminateness of the Bergsonian élan vital ? 

Mr Richmond next takes up his parable, or rather portraiture. Ford 
was the son of a civil engineer who attempted to grow up with his child 
(a somewhat rare occurrence in this country). After an unsuccessful trial 
of those “artificial orphanages” known as the preparatory and public 
school, father and son applied themselves to the task of the self-education 
of the latter. His learning was incidental and sporadic, but his thirst for 
knowledge was unquenched and unquenchable. The competitive system 


_in vogue turned his thoughts away from business. So he took to school- 


mastering. This was followed by a love adventure, which was not so much 
a falling in love as an exploration of fundamental emotions and rela- 
tions, the quest of both parties concerned being not so much desire as a 
correlation of mind and outlook. Religion came into the inquiry. How 
far did the material express the spiritual, and how far did the spiritual 
justify the material? For “ the spiritual outlook could have neither vitality 


[nor breadth till it had condescended to tussle with the grossest and 
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grimiest facts of man’s material. existence”; and again, “ No explanation 
of bodily things was worth looking at that did not take into account 
their symbolic and their sacramental aspect.” Marriage, it was decided, 
“was a mutual declaration of independence in interdependence,” and sex 
must .be brought into proportion with the other demands of Nature, with 
the caveat added that every magnetic attraction does not spell marriage. 
From incompatibility of outlook the parties separated, and education once 
more came to the front ; education, according to Ford, being of no earth] 

use “until you’ve got a sound circle of happiness to start with,” and 
happiness consists in being able to give—an extremely pregnant phrase 
that we can only cite and pass on. 

Finally, Ford started a co-education school with the atmosphere of a 
household. ‘Tables and chairs took the place of that modern form of the 
stocks—desks. ‘The ideal of self-rule was substituted for a code of regula- 
tions. Children were encouraged to surpass themselves and not one 
another. A regular technique of praise was invented, which practically 
corresponded to a scientific record of public opinion. Subjects were 
taught, not so much for their content as for their humanistic potenti- 
alities. Scripture was utilised as the story of the development of a 
sense of right; geography and history, treated as a single subject, 
explained the interrelation between the environment of man and his 
reactions. Subjects were linked together and duly subordinated to the 
central aim, which was to enable the child to exist and express his will 
at every turn; or, if we may a it, to go on creating his own 
world, while co-ordinating it with those of others—that birthright of which 
so many children are so early robbed. Ford was able to dispense with 
punishment, through his success in allying himself with the higher nature 
of the pupils and keeping steadfastly before them the idea of reparation, or 
making good. 

In spite of all these merits, Ford was unable to persuade the bulk of 
the parents to allow their children to stay on after fourteen. The main 
cause, as already indicated, seems plain. The common instinct of the 

arents revolted against a schooling that merely gave the child an intel- 
or apprehension of certain sides of the universe. They demanded, and 
they demanded rightly, that the school should also be a preparation for 
livelihood. Possibly their demand was commercial and materialistic, but 
rightly understood it need not have been such, once it had been impressed 
on the pupil that his calling should not be a mere avocation but a vocation. 
It is strange that Ford, who saw so plainly the symbolic and sacramental 
side of things, should not have seen we shall never spiritualise the world of 
business and industry till we have rediscovered and taught in the schools 
its spiritual and sacramental side. 

Mr Beresford concludes with a second innings on the philosophy of 
Ford. He suggests for it as a name Vitalism or Idealistic Monism. For 
him, thanks to Bergson, poetry takes up the torch where logic falters. 
Right and wrong are apparently only — or + degrees of resistance to the 
immoral primitive urge, evil a temporary impediment. For Ford, con- 
sciousness was a universal property of matter, with reciprocity—whether in 
the form of love or electrical response or chemical affinity—as the uniting 
agency ; the fundamental aim being the realisation of consciousness. 


CLouDEsLEY Brereton. 
Lonpon. 








